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/MHE FIRST golden egg of the ugly 

duckling,” wrote Louisa May Alcott 
after the publication of ‘Little Women” 
which brought fame and prosperity after 
lean years of believing herself a failure. Yet 
the publisher was disappointed in the manu- 
script and inclined to reject it. Fortunately, 
he sought the opinions of some young friends 
and their enthusiastic reaction convinced 
him of its appeal. 

As every reader knows, “Little Women” 
is based on the early home life of the four 
Alcott sisters and through the tomboy Jo, 
Louisa herself is revealed: Though the au- 
thor spared no unflattering details, Jo with 
ill her faults emerges as the strongest and 
most endearing character. 

Louisa, the second of the four daughters, 








View of parlor. Note “sausage pillow’’ mentioned in “‘Little Women” 


Orchard House 


Home of the Author 
of ‘Little Women” 
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was born in 1832 in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where her father 
conducted a school. A man of cul- 
ture and advanced educational 
ideas, Bronson Alcott was never- 
theless an unpractical dreamer 
who had difficulty making an ade- 
quate living. 

After many moves, in 1857 the Alcotts 
bought Orchard House in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, which remained their home for 
twenty-five years. Built about 1650 and one 
of the oldest in Concord, the house was 
so dilapidated that its former owner had 
thought it fit only for firewood. But he did 
not know the resourceful Alcotts who ener- 
getically set to work and made the old 
wreck habitable. Some of the decorations 
made by May (Amy in “Little 
Women’) still remain. 

Under the spur of necessity the 
ambitious Louisa began writing 
at an early age, but her stories 
netted very little and failed to 
meet her own critical standards. 
With “Little Women,” which was 
written at Orchard House and 
published when she was 36, she 
not only became successful in the 
eyes of the public but had the 
satisfaction of feeling that she 
had hit her stride. Characteris- 
tically, she rejoiced most in being 
able at last to install a furnace 
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The library in Orchard House 

in Orchard House and provide her family 
with many other necessities and comforts. 
Her dominant love and protective instinct 
were constantly directed toward her family. 
This single-minded devotion was probably 
why she never married. 

Orchard House is now maintained by the 
Louisa M. Alcott Memorial Association. 
Through the help of relatives and friends it 
has the same appearance and much of the 
same furniture as in the days when the 
Alcott family made it their home. 


* * * 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 
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FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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Let’s put our own house in order! 





NUMBER of years ago a popular and vote-getting appeal to “drive the money- 
changers out of the temple” was heralded throughout our country. It was 
sounded forth at a time when thievery had been practiced by some in security 
flotations under the guise of legitimate business in the money-mad era of the late 
twenties. However, the group which shouted loudest for this campaign against the 
“money-changers” and who promised they were going to clean house, soon went into 
the illicit type of money-changing business themselves. Their first act was a devalua- 
tion of gold. This act was one of the world’s greatest “short change” deals. In 
addition they supported foreign nations which undertook the same kind of program. 
The result is that today thousands of people abroad have entered the money-changing 
business and some of them are about as unpatriotic and unscrupulous a lot as you 


can find. 





Little money abroad today has a stabilized value. A Swiss bank some time ago 
issued a hundred page booklet describing the exchange restrictions and export con- 
trols of one country. All of this confusion in money and exchange has revived the 
old profession of money-changing. Many men who engage in it are no doubt in a 
legitimate business made necessary by devaluation and control. But some who operate 
principally in black markets have a very nefarious business. They are now spread 
all over Europe. The damage they have inflicted can never be estimated. Until they 
are liquidated (and there is only one way to liquidate them—by sound money and 
governmental fiscal policy) they will continue their bootlegging business with all of 
its sorrowful consequences. 





Sound money and fiscal policies are essential foundation stones on which to build 
European recovery. They are essential to American prosperity. We are in a position 
to help achieve these both here and abroad. Let's begin to do so here at home. 
Europe is apt to be more convinced by our domestic policies on fiscal matters than by 
our advice and counsel. If we initiate a program looking towards the eventual res- 
toration of gold we shall have the right to insist that the nations that receive our aid 
get their money on a sound basis too. 


Until we do, the world will continue to flounder in a sea of monetary confusion. 







HENRY 4. a 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
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Once again the 


Cash Discount 


causes so many breaches of 

contract—minor though they 
may be—as do terms of sale: Busi- 
ness quotes price and terms, the 
offer is accepted and delivery made, 
but the seller may not know exactly 
how much money he will get, when 
he will get it or what expense will 
be incurred in getting it. The loose- 
ness with which much business is 
conducted reminds one of Daniel 
Cady’s description of “Selling a 
Cow in Vermont.” 


Presses so nothing in business 


Now, note ail ye of thoughtful build, 

That cow was bought and sold and killed : 

Yet on her head no price was set, 

No offer ever made or met; 

But through some psychometric skill, 

Or gumption, call it what you will; 

Them dickerers knew where each would 
break, 

What one would give and ’tother’d take. 

‘Twas thus Vermonters used to trade, 

And when were better bargains made! 


Business wastes considerable time 
in ascertaining what “one would give 
and ’tother’d take” after seemingly 
settling that point. The bone of 
contention is the cash discount. And 
which party, buyer or seller, gets the 
few dollars, or hundreds of dollars, 
or thousands of dollars depends upon 
trading ability, insistence and perse- 
verance. Proportionately, the amount 
involved is small, too small, business 
men may think, to really require 
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by ALBERT F. CHAPIN 


Professor of Finance, New York University 


remedial action ; so it is left to credit 
departments on the one hand, and 
purchasing and bills payable depart- 
ments on the other, to go on battling 
over the problem of when money 
shall pass and how much. The battle 
has been going on for decades, nei- 
ther contestant winning, but the ad- 
vantage in battle passing from the 
one to the other side with the change 
in business conditions. And _ the 
strange thing is that many businesses 
are taking part on both sides of the 
battle. Is it any wonder that the 
issue is never decided ? 


ELLERS had a golden opportu- 

nity to simplify their terms of sale 
during the recent sellers’ market. 
Some did. It would be interesting 
to know just how much resentment 
and resistance they encountered. 
Obviously any change in terms is a 
change in price. For discounters the 
removal of a two per cent cash dis- 
count is equivalent to about a two 
per cent rise in price, and shortening 
or prolonging the date of payment 
changes the price according to the 
time involved and the cost of money. 
From the psychological viewpoint 
then, a change in terms would seem 
to be most easily effected along with 
a change in price, downward prefer- 
ably, but as a part of an upward 
price change if necessary. 


The Trend of Terms 


The long range tendency seems to 
be toward shorter terms—both 
quoted terms and actual terms. (A 
business may quote terms of two per 
cent 10 days—net 30 days, but if its 
discounted sales average 12 days 
when paid and its net sales average 
40 days its actual terms, somewhat 
important from the financing view- 
point, are two per cent 12 days—net 
40 days.) The trend of shortening 
terms is for no one reason. It is due 
in part to the greater maturity oi 
business. 

Many businesses have passed the 
adolescent period and there has been 
a shift in the ratio of borrowed cap- 
ital to owned capital. Credit men 
are promoting this change because 
they are requiring more safety in 
their risks and this greater safety 
is made necessary because the mar- 
gin of profit is narrowing. Banks. 
too, are becoming more aggressive in 
a new and profitable method o! 
making loans and are popularizing 
financing, using the borrower’s ac- 
counts receivables as_ collateral. 
Business should, therefore, as_ its 
need to finance its customers lessens, 
shorten its terms so that it caf 
devote its energy and capital to pro- 
duction and marketing. Financing 
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of business, in so far as is practical, 
should be left to the financial insti- 
tutions. 

Cash and C. O. D. terms will 
never become popular so terms (and 
credit managers) will ever be neces- 
sary. But the terms given should 
not be given with the viewpoint of 
financing the customer but rather as 
a convenience, giving him an oppor- 
tunity to route his invoice through 
the receiving department for con- 
tents, the purchasing department for 
price and the accounts payable de- 
partment for payment. 


ips problem of discounts in terms 
suggests three fields for explora- 
tion. First an analysis of terms; sec- 
ond, the relation of discounting to 
collections ; and third, terms and the 
Robinson Patman Act. 

The word “term” is used in many 
senses but in almost all it is closely 
associated with time or time limit. 
In business it is commonly under- 
stood to mean the time limit of 
credit, or the time of payment in- 
cluding all the options afforded by 
the contract relating to the time and 
amount of payment. Thus certain 
merchandise may be offered for $980 
cash, or, if the purchaser wishes to 
borrow $980 (in merchandise) for 
30 days, then the price quoted may 
be $1,000 because of the seller’s 
increased costs incident to the loan. 
This is somewhat simplified by 
merely stating: price, $1,000, terms 
2/10 n/30. 

But is the price $1,000? Obviously 
not, if the identical merchandise can 
be purchased for $980. What we 
have here is a sale of merchandise 
and an offer of a loan. The loan 
is optional with the buyer. It is un- 
fortunate that business men do not 
think of the cost of an article as its 
cash price rather than its credit price 
which includes a charge for the 
article and a charge for making a 
loan. It is unfortunate that the real 
price of the article is clouded by 
our method of quoting. If a buyer’s 
thoughts were centered on $980 as 
cost with the privilege of borrowing 
that amount for 30 days at the rather 
exorbitant cost of $20, he might 
give more thought to the financing 
phase of his business activity. 

_The cash price, in our illustra- 
tion, has been referred to as $980. 
Business intended in its quotations 
to offer a cash price and a loan 


price. But “cash” did not mean 
C.O.D. There was no intention to 
retain either title or possession. To 
do away with the indefiniteness of 
“cash” as a time of payment, busi- 
ness has, by a general process of 
crystallization, substituted 10 days. 
Therefore, as compared with the 
“cash” payment in 10 days, the pur- 
chaser would, if he borrowed ac- 
cording to the privilege afforded 
him, borrow for only 20 days at a 
cost of $20.00. The bank, if it 
would lend at all, would lend the 
same amount for the same time for 
a cost, let us say, of $3.30. The 
buyer should compare the annual 
rates of interest; bank 6 per cent, 
business 36 per cent. 


NDER this 36 per cent rate 

either the business man is prof- 
iteering or he is not. Usually he is 
not. He is fortunate if his financing 
charge, a flat two per cent, but at the 
annual rate of 36 per cent, covers 
his financing costs, which may be 
classified as interest on the amount 
and for the time loaned, bad debts 
and collection costs. Business pre- 
fers cash (discounting) customers 
because it rightly believes they are, 
in general, more profitable, and they 
are more profitable because the so- 
called cash discount does not fulfill 
its function, namely, to recover the 
additional expenses incident to finan- 
cing customers. 

Most business men, both pur- 
chasers and sellers, when they think 
of cash discounts, think of that 
portion of purchases and sales which 
are discounted. They should rather, 
when a cash discount is mentioned, 
think of it as a financing charge 
to be collected and adequate for its 
purpose. The conception of a cash 
discount as a reward for prompt 
payment and the conception of it as 
a financing charge are as unlike as 
positive and negative. 


The Interpretation 
of Terms 


ERMS are customarily abbrevi- 
ated. For example, in the illus- 
tration above, the agreement between 
the seller and buyer that the buyer 
could pay in 10 days the sum named 
less two per cent, or the sum named 
in 30 days is customarily expressed 
2/10 net 30. These terms are so 
widespread that only the merest tyro 
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would not understand them. But how 
about 2/10/30, or 2/10/60, or 2-14 
days net, or 1/10 E.O.M., or 8/10 
E.O.M.? What credit manager has 
not had an ingenious customer at- 
tempt to make his own interpretation 
of terms always to his own advan- 
tage and often with excellent logic? 

Under terms of 1/10 E.O.M. it 
is a quite usual practice for the 
seller to deny the right to the dis- 
count if payment is not made on the 
10th day of the following month, but 
under terms of 8/10 E.O.M., when 
those terms were in common usage, 
the discount was taken by the buyer 
without protest by the seller, when- 
ever the payment was made. 

Ought not both be subject to the 
same interpretation? Neither terms 
name any period when payment is 
to be made net. Are not both dis- 
counts, the one per cent and the 
8 per cent, merely a means of deter- 
mining the price, and the 10 E.O.M. 
a means of determining when that 
price is due? If the seller and pur- 
chaser have agreed the price is “net 
thereafter” why is not this incorpo- 
rated in the terms? Fortunately 
most of the differences in interpre- 
tation of terms are adjusted by the 
immediate parties to them, but we 
have had interpretations arbitrary 
but logical by accountants, and legal 
but not always so logical by courts. 


CCOUNTANTS are concerned 

over the valuation of receiva- 
bles and payables. Therefore a dis- 
count of four per cent or more is 
generally treated as a price determi- 
nant. Such a discount is deducted 
from the gross amount by the ac- 
countant regardless of whether or 
not a time of net payment is speci- 
fied. This is done on the very 
reasonable assumption that so large 
a financing charge cannot be col- 
lected. 

The courts, however, have been 
inclined to treat any discount. how- 
ever large, or whether or not a net 
payment is specified, as a cash dis- 
count. Thus under terms of 6/10/60 
extra, which is the same as six per 
cent in 70 days, it has been ruled 
that the gross amount is legally due 
on the Zlst day or any time there- 
after. In a case, now several years 
old, in which a trustee in bankruptcy 
was attempting to make the bank- 
rupt account for certain inventory 
the court said in part: “We observe 
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the Respondent’s disposition to take 
advantage of so-called trade dis- 
counts in the total amount of $3,- 
194.20, on his interpretation of ‘8/10 
E.O.M.’ and by an arbitrary applica- 
tion of the latter to purchases, wheth- 
er or not such discounts were actual- 
ly earned or taken. The Trustee’s 
theory of this quotation (8/10 
E.O.M.) as a cash discount, rather 
than a trade discount, is well and 
properly explained by his assertion 
that ‘8/10 E.O.M.’, carries the right 
to deduct 8% provided payment was 
made within 10 days of the end of 
the month following the date of 
shipment, and that, if the Respon- 
dent’s contention (that 8% is de- 
ductible at any time) were correct, 
then the latter part of the phrase, 
namely, ‘10 E.O.M.’, was surplusage, 
carried no meaning and ‘8/10 
E.O.M.’, meant the same thing as 
8%, the customary quotation of a 
trade discount. The trustee con- 
cludes ‘that such a construction is 
silly’ and that the Respondent’s ‘dis- 
tinction between trade discount and 
cash discount was nothing more than 
accounting metaphysics, designed to 
afford a rationalization for otherwise 
indefensible testimony.’ Without 
committing ourselves on the meta- 
physical angle we shall hold that 
‘8/10 E.O.M..,’ was, and is, indeed a 
cash discount, available, as argued 
by. the Trustee, only if payment be 
made within ten (10) days of the 
end of the following month. (sic) 
This, we believe, is accepted com- 
mercial practice, since, to allow a 
trade discount, instead, it would be 
necessary to quote only ‘8’.” 


ERTAINLY neither court nor 

Trustee was familiar with trade 
practice. Patently no part of the 
terms “8/10 E.O.M.” could be left 
out. The 8 per cent is necessary 
to determine the price and 10 
E.O.M. is necessary to establish 
when that price is due. Nothing in 
those terms says that any amount 
other than the price less 8 per cent 
is due at any other time than the 
10th of the following month. 

The court says, in effect, that the 
gross amount is due 11 E.O.M. If 
this were so then the debtor would 
be paying an annual interest rate 
of more than 2,920 per cent 
(8 x 365), and if the debtor with- 
held payment for a full 30 days after 
payment was due and then paid the 
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gross amount he would still be pay- 
ing well over 96 per cent per annum 
for the loan he has forced from his 
creditor. Sellers have no desire to 
penalize their customers and the cus- 
tomers refuse to be penalized. 
Hence, there is no attempt to treat 
so large a discount as other than 
what is, namely, a price adjustment. 

That the cash discount can be an 
annoying problem will be admitted 
by most credit managers who have 
to deal with it. Yet it has its advan- 
tages. In the first place there is 
much justice in it, but its justice is 
not perfect. True it does not compel 
cash customers (discounters) to pay 
borrowing costs when they do not 
borrow, but it permits no differenti- 
ation among the borrowing (non- 
discounting ) customers. Every credit 
manager has non-discounting cus- 
tomers who give him no trouble. 
Collecting from them is not ex- 
pensive, payment is not long de- 
layed beyond the due date, and the 
probability of their failure is very 
remote, yet they pay the same finan- 
cing cost as the most troublesome 
and most hazardous risk. Ina sense 
the good non-discounter subsidizes 
the poor non-discounter. Therefore, 
if a seller wishes to discard the 
direct financing charge, the so-called 
cash discount, by so doing he is 
merely spreading the subsidization 
over a larger portion of his cus- 
tomers. Against this there can be no 
valid objection. 


Effect on Collections 


Many credit managers would be 
loath to discard the cash discount 
because of the unfavorable effect 
such action might have on collec- 
tions. The lower price afforded by 
the cash discount is undoubtedly 
inducive of prompt payment. But 
may not the influence of the cash 
discount as a collection stimulus be 
over rated? 

Credit sales breed collection prob- 
lems.. They will always be with us. 
Most businesses have customers who 
range from those with ample working 
capital and excellent financing ability 
to those whose limited ‘working cap- 
ital involves them constantly in a 
struggle for existence. 

It is hard to conceive of our finan- 
cially strong and conservative cus- 
tomers becoming troublesome. On 
the other hand, our slow paying cus- 
tomers cannot pay promptly because 


they require the use of creditors’ 
money for so long a period. This 
leaves an intermediate and indeter- 
minate group of customers subject 
to the influence ‘of the cash dis. 
count. This. group now pays 
promptly, in so far as it is able, in 
order to avoid the high financing 
cost. If the incentive were re- 
moved, a portion of them might be- 
come lax in their attention to their 
accounts payable. In a few cases 
payments might improve. This is 
so because some customers who are 
unable to buy for cash feel they 
should have the use of creditors’ 
money until they have full value of 
the financing charge which they 
must pay. 


Effect of Competition 


Where payments are concerned, 
all creditors of a business are com- 
petitors. The less the money avail- 
able to meet the business obligations, 
the keener the competition for that 
money. 

Certain creditors have priority, 
legally or logically. These priorities 
are found generally in the items 
called expenses. After the expenses 
are met, and assuming there are no 
secured obligations, how will the 
remaining creditors rank? Probably 
the bank, if one is a creditor, will 
have preference over mercantile 
creditors. This leaves the inventory 
suppliers as the last to be paid. 
Among them the debtor will select 
and choose. - 

The controlling factor or factors 
will vary. Sometimes it is a 
creditor’s pressure, again it may be 
the debtor’s need ofa creditor’s good 
will. A powerful factor is the penalty 
imposed on the debtor in the form 
of the financing. charge, if he does 
not pay by a certain date. As be- 
tween creditors who openly impose 
a financing charge and those who do 
not, those with the financing charge 
(the so-called cash discount) will 
win, 

Through a hypothetical case let us 
consider how collecting might be 
affected where cash discounts art 
involved. 


ET us assume Mr. A.’s purchases 
average $1,000 a day—Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays i- 
cluded. If Mr. A. paid his invoices 
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according to their age the invoices 
represented in his accounts payable 
would range from 1 to 40 days old. 
Let us make the following further 
assumptions. One-half of Mr. A.’s 
purchases are on terms of 2/10 net 
30, while the other half bears terms 
of net 30. Further, Mr. A. must 
retain $5,000 in his bank to cover 
uncollected deposits to meet ex- 
penses and for emergency use. This 
leaves $1,000 available for accounts 
payable creditors. How will Mr. A. 
use it? 

Let us assume he discounts where 
discounts are available. His in- 
voices still subject to discount are 
included in the purchase of the last 
10 days and amount to $5,000. Mr. 
A. will pay $490 covering those in- 
voices amounting to $500 on which 
the discount privilege expires today. 
The balance of $510 he will use to 
pay the oldest invoices. How old are 
they? His total payables are $40,000 
of which $5,000 are subject to dis- 
count and will be discounted. The 
remaining $35,000 have been accu- 
mulated at the rate of $500 per day 
and are, therefore, from 1 to 70 
days old. Payments, in other words, 
are 40 days overdue when made. 
This represents Mr. A.’s pay habits 
subject to the fluctuating purchases 
and sales common to every business 
and subject, too, to other factors 
which might impel Mr. A. to favor 
certain vendors. 

Manifestly if Mr. A.’s average 
purchases are $1,000 daily he will 
sell daily as much merchandise as 
he buys, marked up sufficiently to 
cover his expenses and profit. With 
a steady business his payments can 
improve only to the extent of his 
profit which he may continue to in- 
vest in his business. What Mr. A. 
seems to need, under his terms of 
purchase, is $20,000 more capital. 
If all his merchandise was pur- 
chased on terms of net 30, he would 
need $10,000 more capital. As long 
as Mr. A. can dictate the terms under 
which he will pay, namely, 2/10 net 
70, he needs no more capital. 


igen above is hypothetical and 
merely illustrative. It is not 
reasonable to believe Mr. A.’s net 
30 day creditors would be satisfied 
to wait 40 days for their money 
while others are paid cash. Pressure 
would be applied. Mr. A. could 
defend himself against attack only 





Mr. A.’s Working Capital Position 


Cash $ 6,000 
Receivables 30, 
Merchandise 30,000 
$66,000 
Accounts Payable $40,000 
$40,000 





by letting the discount privilege lapse 
and use the money to fend off those 
creditors who threaten most. 

Let us assume Mr. A., because 
of creditor pressure, can now dis- 
count only one-half his discountable 
purchases. Those invoices more than 
10 days old, $30,000 in amount, 
will be composed of 75 per cent bear- 
ing net 30 terms and 25 per cent 
bearing terms of 2/10 net 30, or 
$22,500 bearing net 30 terms. Since 
these were acquired at the rate of 
$500 per day they extend 45 days 
beyond the 10 day period or 55 days 
altogether. 

While the cash discount speeds up 
collections for some concerns it does 
so at the expense of others, for it 
is obvious the customer with insuf- 
ficient net working capital can ad- 
vance payments to some of his 
vendors within the ten day period 
only by making others wait a corre- 
spondingly long time. And it is 
equally obvious if the same cash 
discount were offered a customer by 
all his vendors, it would have no 
effect whatever on collections. True, 
certain vendors would be paid ahead 
of others but the factors controlling 
the payments would be other than 
the cash discount since that factor 
had equal weight in all the debtor’s 
obligations. 

To credit managers who are par- 
ticularly concerned over the cash dis- 
count problem and its effect on col- 
lections, it is suggested Credit Inter- 
change Reports and the “trade re- 
ports” of mercantile agencies be 
analyzed. A large number of creditor 
experiences and greater accuracy on 
the part of the reporting concerns 
might be desired but a careful anal- 
ysis of the terms quoted would dis- 
close the proportion quoting discount 
options and the proportion quoting 
net terms, and when the “manner of 
payment” is related to these terms 
the effect of the cash discounts on 
payments might be revealed. 
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Cash Discounts and the 
Robinson —Patman Act 


Whether the cash discount and 
trade practice relating to it may be 
affected by the Robinson-Patman 
Act is not definitely known. The 
weight of opinion, somewhat doubt- 
fully expressed, is that it is not 
affected. The phrase terms of sale 
was, in fact, specifically deleted in the 
final draft of the act. The Supreme 
Court has had no occasion to rule 
on the specific question. But busi- 
ness knows that a government with 
proclivities toward what some are 
wont to call a dictorial state reaches 
for, rather than relaxes, its control. 
The purpose here is not to discuss 
the question authoritatively but 
rather to briefly review some por- 
tions of court decisions which might 
have a bearing on the question so 
business may form an opinion as to 
whether there may be any hazard in 
its position. 


ECTION 2 (a) of the Act states 

that “it shall be unlawful for any 
person—either directly or indirectly, 
to discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality—where the 
effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, or to injure, de- 
stroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or 
knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with cus- 
tomers of either of them.” 

This seems to take in a lot of ter- 
ritory and it is none too clear. Are 
discounts discriminatory, or do they 
substantially lessen, or injure, com- 
petition? 

We are not here concerned with 
functional discounts given to distrib- 
utors, wholesalers, retailers, et 
cetera, according to their distributive 
functions, but we are concerned with 
cash discounts or other discounts 
which may be treated as cash dis- 
counts. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission recognizes that the differ- 
ence in prices paid by cash pur- 
chasers and time purchasers is justi- 
fied by the difference in the seller’s 
costs. But discrimination in dis- 
counts such as 2%, 10 days to some 
customers and 2%, 60 days to others, 


(Continued on Page 28) 





BUSINESS CYCLES 


... and their effect on the 


operations of credit executives 


that the modern efficient credit 

man must prove himself to be, 
among other things, a combination 
economist, historian and prophet. In 
guarding the cash and receivables 
position for his company, the credit 
man should have at his disposal the 
knowledge and proper interpretation 
of past business conditions, temper- 
ing it with an open mind so as to 
properly understand present eco- 
nomic happenings and, in addition, 
endeavor to ‘foresee the unforeseen.’ 

Accordingly we, as credit men and 
women, are vitally interested in the 
financial and economic aspects of 
business both in this country and 
abroad. Of necessity, therefore, if 
for no other reason, this interest pro- 
jects itself into concern for the cycli- 
cal movements of business activity. 

The study of the business cycle is, 
in itself, a complex mechanism in- 
volving numerous coefficients, ratios, 
charts and theories. To attempt a 
detailed explanation of these many 
complexities is not the object of this 
short treatise. The libraries are filled 
with volumes on the subject should 
the reader desire detailed explana- 
tions and interpretations of business 
cycles. 

We are, however, interested in 
bringing forth in this article what we 
believe to be factors affecting the 
eycle and what we, as credit and 
financial men and women, might do 
the better to understand these fac- 


|: HAS been authoritatively stated 


by HARRY L. KREBS 


Graybar Electric Company, Cincinnati 


tors. We want to know why, for in- 
stance, we have experienced roughly 
fourteen depressive periods of busi- 
ness activity during the past 100 
years in America. ‘We want to know 
what some of the reasons are for 
these fluctuations in business and 
what we can do to control them. 


UMEROUS are the reasons ad- 

vanced by economists, bankers, 
business men and teachers for the 
movement of business conditions in 
cycles, some of short duration and 
others longer. In our opinion the 
theories deserving foremost recogni- 
tion are: 

1. Monetary theory. 

2. Overinvestment theory. 

3. Underconsumption theory. 

4. War and international aspects. 

5. Psychological aspects. 

The order of importance of each of 
these theories is one of choice by the 
individual. However, each is of suf- 
ficient import to warrant considera- 
tion and analysis. 

The monetary theory, above men- 
tioned, is widely advocated by many 
economists as the primary (and by 
many the sole) reason for cycles of 
business activity, These authorities 
contend that only through proper 
money policy can stability of credit 
be maintained and that, broadly 
speaking, stability of credit is the 
basic force of any business cycle. The 
economists supporting this theory 
point out that supply, demand, costs, 


profits, etc., are all contributory 
forces to the cyclical movements oj 
business but that expansion and 
contraction of money is the primary 
agent. In lending emphasis to this 
theory, these authorities refer to the 
fact that banks, through checking ac- 
counts and other credit devices, ac- 
count for over 85% of the total vol- 
ume of today’s monetary trans 
actions. 

Another line of reasoning strongly 
held by many students of business 
cycles is the theory of overinvest- 
ment. Basically, this might be called 
the battle between capital goods and 
consumer goods. Overinvestment 
theorists contend that overinvest- 
ment in capital goods and vast ex- 
pansion programs is brought about 
by the forced savings of consumers. 
Following this reasoning we see that 
money invested (or deposited) in 
banks by consumers builds up re 
serves which are then used to creatt 
credit money for debt financing and 
short term lending. High bank bal- 
ances lead to lower interest rates 
which in turn encourage compat! 
expansion programs, etc., tieing 
much of this credit money. As cap 
ital production increases throug! 
these expansion programs consumef 
products and money become mort 
difficult to obtain and the consumers 
bid up prices of their goods thereb’ 
causing inflationary tendencies 
Then, because of this inflated mone’, 
capital is withdrawn by the consume! 
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Far too many of us are prone to accept the business 
cycle as an uncontrollable phenomenon, without trying 
to discover just what causes it and do something about 
it. The author in the space of this brief essay attempts 
to summarize the various theories put forth by leading 
authorities and to show how executives can at least un- 
derstand the forces that are at work and try to cope 


with them. 


which, in turn, forces the banks to 
curtail their loaning power so as to 
comply with sound business practice 
and Federal Reserve regulations. As 
loans are curtailed contraction of 
building and expansion programs 
follows with its consequent unem- 
ployment and other inevitable re- 
sults in its wake. 


| peste an opposing stand to the 
above are the underconsumption- 
ists. The underconsumptionist the- 
ory was strongly advocated by the 
late noted British economist, J. M. 
Keynes, and was followed to a great 
deal by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in his administrative 
policies. It deals, in the main, with 
the theory of “too much being 
saved” coupled with, as one econo- 
mist puts it, “the increase of invest- 
ments in productive capacity (at ex- 
pense of consumer industry) result- 
ing in flow of goods unsalable at 
prices remunerative to the pro- 
ducer.” 

This theory also takes into ac- 
count what it considers the evil of 
the lag of wages behind profits and 
tise of prices, thereby causing the 
wage earner to get proportionately 
less than higher income groups. The 
contention is that profits are realized 
in unequal proportion to the actual 
distribution between capital and 
labor. The underconsumptionists 
advocate wider distribution of net 
profits through increased taxation, 
security and pension benefits, etc. 

That war and international causes 
and politics can do much to create 
fluctuating cycles is all too evident. 
We have seen time and time again 
the prosperity-bust cycle before, 
during and after a war. Witness our 
own Civil War with depressive pe- 
tiod following, then an expansion 
program, then a depression period 
following in its wake. Witness our 
inflated boom during the first World 
War with the readjustment and bus- 
iness stagnation following in 1920. 
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World War II has offered us an- 
other example. Large expansion and 
armament programs together with 
unlimited Federal financing have 
given us the boom 1940’s. Now. 
with a devastated and demoralized 
world to feed and clothe, with a tre- 
mendous backlog in capital goods 
and consumer products in our own 
country, we continue on with pros- 
perous, though certainly inflated 
times. 

Added to this we have the con- 
flicting East-West spheres of influ- 
ence and doctrine; the treaties, sanc- 
tions and boycotts; the rearmament 
program—all serving notice of dis- 
rupting any orderliness which might 
become apparent in our present cycle 
of business activity. International 
causes will become increasingly im- 
portant as scientific, technological 
and political developments bring our 
world even closer. Development and 
progress of the United Nations, the 
World Bank, and proposed interna- 
tional police force, etc., all give rise 
to matters of utmost importance in 
the study of the business cycle as it 
relates to each of us, to our com- 
panies, to our nation, and to the 
world at large. 


! 


UR fifth major theoretical fac- 
tor is the psychological force 
evident during any cycle of activity 
—an aspect which can never be dis- 
counted. The trends and waves of 
optimism and pessimism given im- 
petus by a basic cycle factor can do 
much toward causing a boom period 
or aggravating one of business stag- 
nation and panic. 

With our ever-quickening world, 
examples are not difficult to find. 
Witness the wild optimism of the 
late 1920’s followed by the market 
break and panic that ensued. Witness 
the bank runs that developed over- 
night with suicides becoming every- 
day reading matter. Witness the 
‘follow-me-boys’ in mass psychology 
leading to large strike tie-ups with 


resultant business decline and losses 
running into untold millions. All 
play an important part in the proper 
analysis of a leading cycle factor— 
psychology. 

In passing, we might mention that 
other contributory causes for busi- 
ness cycle fluctuations are numerous. 
To mention a few: New discoveries 
and inventions; causes of nature; 
sunspot and cosmic ray theories; 
new territorial developments, etc. 
All, of course, have their place of 
importance but, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, are subordinated to the more 
major factors already discussed. 

It would be foolhardy for us to 
point a finger at any one theory as 
the sole reason for a complete busi- 
ness cycle. In the brief synopsis 
given above it is apparent to all of us 
that considerable overlapping occurs 
between these cycle factors. 

All theories therefore, are impor- 
tant for us as credit men and 
women, to consider with serious 
thought. All will, in some degree, 
bear weight in affecting our deci- 
sions and appraisals of our custo- 
mers, business competitors and as- 
sociates. 


HAT then are some of the 

signs and factors which will 

assist us in watching these theories 

in operation and endeavoring to un- 
derstand and evaluate them? 

We might, in considering cycles 
from the monetary theory (and to a 
certain extent the overinvestment 
and underconsumptionist theories) 
keep in mind this basic economic 
equation : 

During depression cash flows into 
banks. 

During prosperity cash flows out of 
banks. 


As cash flows into banks the interest 
rate drops. 

As cash flows out of banks the inter- 
est rate rises. 


When interest rate falls, bond prices 
rise. 
When interest rate rises, bond prices 


fall. 


When bond prices rise, stock prices 
usually rise faster and longer. 

When bond prices fall, stock prices 
usually fall more quickly. 

During rising security prices, new 
capital issues increase. 

During falling security prices, new 
capital issues are difficult to 
float. 


Accordingly, it becomes important 
for us to watch closely the availabil- 
ity of money as determined, in the 
main, by interest rates and their rise 
and fall. Acceptability of new capital 
issues by the investing public is usu- 
ally considered a criterion of impor- 
tance in determining the ready avail- 
ability of money on a sound basis, 
with a long-range viewpoint in mind. 
Rejection of such issues is usually 
followed by debt financing thereby 
pointing up the overinvestment 
theorists’ contention that consumer 
money used too strongly for expan- 
sion programs is harmful for the 
economy of the country. 

Fluctuations of the stock, bond and 
commodity markets become of vital 
interest and concern if tempered 
with sound judgment based on other 
essential factors at your disposal. 
Too often ready acceptability of the 
mere rise and fall of these markets 
as a true indicator of business condi- 
tions will prove entirely false. The 
psychological factor is always appar- 
ent to a great extent in analyzing the 
sensitiveness of market fluctuations. 


en policy as developed by the 
government through the Federal 
Reserve gives us two mainsprings to 
watch in following the monetary 
theory of cycles and its concern for 
the expansion and contraction of 
money. We refer to the raising or 
lowering of rediscount rates to mem- 
ber banks on commercial paper and 
the boosting or lowering of reserve 
requirements. Monetary theorists 
have a strong argument in their fa- 
vor in emphasizing these two formid- 
able money factors. In addition, we 
can watch installment finance figures 
together with their curbs (Regula- 
tion W) in appraising retail credit 
conditions. These figures together 
with employment and_ individual 
earnings figures give us important 
signs of the times in our credit econ- 
omy as it exists today. 

For the overinvestment and under- 
consumptionist theories we must 
watch capital goods production pro- 
grams to assure ourselves that indus- 
try is not overexpanding as against 
actual normal requirements. Supply 
and demand factors in basic heavy 
goods industries are important in de- 
termining trends. Steel output, ca- 
pacity, freight carloadings, oil con- 
sumption figures, etc., are all impor- 
tant figures in watching heavy indus- 
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try. Increasing in significance dur- 
ing the past several decades are the 
labor versus capital issues of dispute 
on wages and profits. Our post 
World War II problems along these 
lines offer all too evident instances 
of the inflated dollar and its harmful 
effect on our economy. 


REDIT men are vitally concerned 

with these issues. High produc- 
tion and demand in America and 
through the Marshall Plan and ECA 
abroad all serve to bid up our prices, 
throwing our dollar into a downward 
spiral of actual value. Dealing with 
figures all the time, we, as credit 
men, have need for tempering judg- 
ment in analyzing balance sheets, 
operating statements, and financial 
statistics. Inventories, receivables, 
outstanding long-term capital issues, 
inflated sales dollars, increased labor 
costs, increased taxation require- 
ments, all must be looked at 
from the standpoint of the present 
dollar value if we are to correctly 
interpret the meanings of the figures 
given,—especially so in attempting 
comparisons with other periods in 
our history. 

War and international causes and 
politics are factors which the indi- 
vidual credit man cannot control. 
However, his concern with these is- 
sues will certainly not diminish. 
From a personal, business and na- 
tional standpoint he is vitally con- 
cerned with rearmament programs ; 
with the success or failure of the 
United Nations; with the proper 
control of atomic energy; with the 
battle between capitalism and com- 
munism; and with the numerous 
other vital issues still being thrashed 
out. This ever-tightening, always 
trigger-explosive world presents day 
to day changing conditions which 
have a direct bearing on the cycles 
of business activity. World wide pol- 
itics will increase in importance and 
if we are to handle our job efficiently 
it will be increasingly necessary that 
we keep abreast of major national 
and international developments, es- 
pecially so if we want to understand 
the business cycle fluctuations and 
trends. 


NDIVIDUALISM based on a 
careful analysis of all pertinent 
facts and figures together with a sin- 
cere attempt to read between the lines 
of advertising, propaganda and po- 


litical statements will stand the 
credit man in good stead in dealing 
with the psychological factors appar- 
ent in any cycle. The credit execu- 
tive must decide whether headlines 
and follow-the-crowd tendencies are 
economically true or not. No cut and 
dried rule can be offered in dealing 
with the psychological aspects of cy- 
clical behavior. It is a matter of sift- 
ing the wheat from the chaff,—and 
trying to be sure the chaff will not 
outweigh sound common sense and 
reasoning. 

From the brief discussion offered 
above it is apparent to all of us that 
the fluctuations of the business cycle 
are due to an interlocking of eco- 
nomic, social, political and psycho- 
logical factors. Each presents a con- 
stant challenge to all of us. Day to 
day changes in any of these elements 
of our modern world picture result 
in a rise or fall of the business 
barometer. 

As credit men and women we are 
in a position to do an intelligent and 
constructive job in attempting to 
bring about a more balanced business 
economy. We want to avoid deep 
depressions such as the 30’s and we 
likewise want to avoid ‘paper’ boom 
periods such as the late 20’s. We, in 
the credit and financial field, are the 
brakes on the economic machine. By 
careful use of our braking power, 
based on intelligent and thoughtful 
analysis of all facts, we can do much 
toward impeding or accelerating the 
wheels of our economic machine 
thereby bringing about a more even 
flow of the cyclical movements of 
business. 


Twentieth Century 
Fund Issues Labor- 


Management Report 


ENEATH their seeming con- 
= flict, both labor and manage- 

ment have wide agreement on 
the fundamental goals of each side, 
according to a report issued by the 
Labor Committee of the Twenticth 
Century Fund. 

The report, which stresses the 
need for mutual understanding to 
achieve prosperity at home and peace 
in the world, bears the title Partners 
in Production: A Basis for Labor- 
Management Understanding. 
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Conditions in the Food Industry 


by WILLIAM R. DUNN 


General Credit Manager, General Foods Corporation, New York 


E have seen some pretty 
definite changes in the 
food industry during the 


last few months. Just a short time 
ago we were still in the midst of ris- 
ing prices, wondering if we were get- 
ting close to a business and price 
plateau. We were closer than we 
thought. As we all know, there has 
been a decline in trade generally, 
and a downward trend in many 
prices, including foods. True, there 
has been a lot of groaning among 
many business men—some with good 
reason, no doubt—and yet it’s the 
very thing business has been almost 
hoping for since the war ended. A 
mild recession was considered to be 
a healthy thing for the country, and 
our individual pocket books. 


Sages sales started dropping off 
in November. I think I am safe 
in saying the slump in retail volume 
in November and December was 
quite unexpected. It resulted in a 
lower dollar volume than for the 
same period a year ago. Actually, 
some of our best food merchants, top 
grade efficient business men, found 
themselves with this same situation 
on their hands. The natural result is 
a spotty inventory picture, on the 
unhealthy side. Inventories were 


heavier on January first than the 
grocers had expected them to be. 
They don’t blame this condition on a 
poor job on the part of their own 
buyers, but rather to a holding back 
on the part of the consumer. 

ln a period of declining prices, a 


great deal of attention is necessarily 
focused on inventories. Food mer- 
chants want all the protection they 
can get. They realize that their in- 
terest lies in buying branded mer- 
chandise which carries the proces- 
sor’s price guarantee. We find that 
as far as possible they are trying to 
eliminate the so-called “cats and 
dogs’— unknown brands and sub- 
standard goods. Most of the whole- 
salers appear to have their stocks in 
fairly good shape in this respect. 

My company belongs to the Na- 
tional Food Manufacturers Credit 
Division, N.A.C.M., an organization 
composed of about 90 nationally 
known manufacturers of food and al- 
lied products. In view of the possi- 
ble exposure of the wholesale grocer 
to a substantial inventory loss in a 
declining market, we made a survey 
among processors to determine what 
percentage of the average wholesal- 
er’s stock is protected against price 
declines. The result confirmed pre- 
vious estimates, which is that 35% 
to 50% of his stock carries a price 
guarantee. This points up one of the 
dangers of carrying too heavy a load 
of private label or unprotected 
brands. 


| N a talk a few months ago, I spoke 

of the keen competition for “space”’ 
among grocers, both at the whole- 
sale and retail level. Because of high 
prices, they can’t afford to carry too 
many duplicate items. They just 
haven’t the capital. In 1948 there 
was considerable talk about reducing 
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the number of items that should be 
stocked. The manufacturer has been 
finding it increasingly difficult to talk 
the retailer into taking on a new item. 
The easy selling days are over, and 
we find now that the trade is really 
getting hard-boiled about new prod- 
ucts, especially if it is a duplication. 
We look for a reduction in items car- 
ried by the grocer in 1949. There 
was plenty of talk along this line in 
1948. Now they are acting, rather 
than merely talking about it. The 
large corporate chains have probably 
gone further in this direction than 
anyone else. 

Naturally, we keep an eye on the 
trend of inventories. Through the 
Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, we watch the monthly 
reports on the wholesale trade. It is 
interesting to compare the month by 
month ratio of stock to sales. For 
instance, the number of calendar 
days’ sales carried in stock by the 
wholesale grocer in 1941 was 48.5 
days, based on the 1941 monthly rate 
of sale. Here is the average for each 
year since: 


Wholesale Grocers 


(Number of calendar days’ sales carried in 
stock) 


1941 average 48.5 


1942 45.1 
1943 " 37.0 
1944 " 39.3 
1945 a 34.0 
1946 . 35.6 
1947 5 43.4 


As of December 31, 1948 it was 42.6 
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NE of the major problems in the 
entire food industry is “‘costs”’. 
Lower margins are giving real con- 
cern. The need for effective and effi- 
cient management is greater right 
now than for the past 8 or 9 years. 
With the industry facing ever keener 
competition, there is plenty of indica- 
tion that profits will remain at fairly 
low levels in food distribution. All 
costs must be closely analyzed. The 
wholesale grocer must look especially 
carefully at the following two factors: 
1. Rate of turnover. The grocer 
realizes that increasing turnover 
may be the only way he can in- 
crease profits. 

. Rate of profit. It is recognized 
that there isn’t much the grocers 
can do on this one. Obviously, 
they have little or no control over 
the selling prices of nationally ad- 
vertised products. Competition 
controls this factor. 

In their efforts to increase profits, 
some wholesalers are looking more 
in the direction of private label mer- 
chandise. They must, of course, take 
more risk because there is no “guar- 
anteed sale’ policy nor is it pro- 
tected in case of price declines. 

This trend inevitably follows a pe- 
riod when costs of production are 
high, and prices at the retail level are 
so high that they meet buyers’ resist- 
ance. Then the private brand opera- 
tor can have his “heyday”. We may 
be in that sort of era right now. 

There is still another group who 
are using both methods of increasing 
profits, that is: rate of turnover and 
rate of profit. A good example of 
this is one of the middle west whole- 
salers who has recently bought a cof- 
fee roasting plant. In this way the 
wholesaler feels that he will be able 
to have a fast turnover and in addi- 
tion might increase the rate of profit 
on this commodity. 


GREAT many wholesalers 

have lowered costs by bringing 
out more efficiency through the use 
of better accounting systems. For 
example, there is widespread use of 
the machine method of inventory 
control. This works well on a large 
volume, but we find that some have 
gone overboard: in other words, 
they have taken on an expensive 
control system where their volume 
does not warrant it, and the net re- 
sult is that this has added to their 
costs rather than reduce them. 
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More efficient warehousing has 
also helped on the cost factor. There 
have been a lot of new warehouses 
constructed over the last two years, 
especially in the west and the south. 
These are mostly one-story struc- 
tures for efficiency and ease of oper- 
ation. Without exception, all those 
which I have seen are palletized,* 
which helps considerably in handling 
and loading of merchandise. The new 
type of construction reduces fire in- 
surance costs, as the warehouses are 
built in sections, separated by fire- 
proof doors. 

Selling costs are also being scru- 
tinized. At the recent convention of 
the National American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association one prominent 
retailer posed this question. “Why,” 
he asks, “do several wholesalers call 
on one secondary retail store when a 
store in this class cannot possibly 
hope to do business with more than 
one or two jobbers?” (This is one 
of the major gains made by GF when 
several companies were merged. One 
salesman can carry several lines. ) 


HE independent wholesaler is 
really concerned about competi- 
tion that is facing him today. In his 
efforts to meet it, the independent 
has raised the question of securing 
better service from the manufacturer, 
to enable the wholesaler to increase 
turnover, and thereby his rate of 
profit. That is a legitimate question, 
and one that is deserving of study by 
the processor. We in General Foods 
have been concentrating on this one 
and our efforts are bearing fruit. 

The cooperative wholesalers, ex- 
cept the very largest ones, are not in 
too good a position to meet compe- 
tition. For one thing, some have too 
many bosses—too many of the mem- 
bers trying to run the show. A pro- 
gressive co-op needs a strong man at 
the top. He must be given full re- 
sponsibility for developing and ap- 
plying the right policies, to enable 
the business to effectively meet the 
competition of the chains. 

A good illustration of forward 
thinking is the method used by one 
of the larger wholesalers. Operating 
as a cooperative, they recognize that 
there are some retailers financially 
weak who are not able to make ad- 


* Equipped with shelves accommodating 6 to 
12 cases of food (depending on the size of the 
case). The shelves cover as much of the floor 
area as is feasible. Stacking is done with fork- 
lift trucks. 


vance deposits covering the usual 
two weeks’ purchases. This whole- 
saler, therefore, has opened up a 
cash and carry unit to accommodate 
these retailers until such time as 
their finances have improved to per- 
mit of their becoming a regular mem- 
ber, thereby obtaining all of the 
benefits. It is somewhat similar to 
a big league ball club which con- 
stantly has younger players being de- 
veloped in order to take the place of 
the regulars who are sold or leave 
the club for other reasons. 


UST a few words on the frozen 
foods industry. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why credit men prob- 
ably feel a little less concerned about 
the general condition of the industry. 
For one thing, it is no longer the 
gamble that it used to be because 
most packers of inferior merchandise 
have been weeded out. Those pro- 
cessors who are still in business must 
produce quality merchandise. On the 
other hand, let’s not overlook the 
fact that both the processor and 
wholesaler have higher costs today, 
and the industry generally is work- 
ing on a lower margin, partly be- 
cause of consumer resistance to high 
prices. The squeeze on profits is 
likely to continue, just as with other 
foods. Higher retail prices are prob- 
ably out of the question, even though 
all costs are up, including freight. 

“Quality” is king in this business, 
and the banks probably feel happier 
that the day has gone when whole- 
salers and distributors of frozen 
foods will buy just any brands, re- 
gardless of quality. 

With the elimination of the mar- 
ginal producers and distributors, 
the industry generally has been 
working into fewer hands. There 
has been a drop of approximately 
40% in the number of frozen food 
distributors during the past two: 
years. Take the City of Philadel- 
phia, for example. A year or two ago 
they had sixteen major distributors. 
Today there are only about six who 
remain as real factors. Chicago for- 
merly had something over 100, now 
there are about 23. 


oC is growing. It is not 
a spectacular advance, but 
rather a steady growth, even though 
there are far fewer brands than was 
in evidence even two years ago. 
Selling methods have altered. It 
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has been the custom for the proces- 
sor to enter into contracts with the 
distributors whereby certain quan- 
tities must be taken out at stated in- 
tervals. There have been changes in 
this procedure, and some of the 
packers no longer attempt to use the 
contract method. It means, of course, 
that those, processors are taking more 
of a gamble because they have to be 
very careful not to pack in excess of 
their marketing ability. 

I know of one instance where a 
packer could get support from his 
bankers only to the extent of his firm 
commitments. It cut this processor’s 
volume considerably, but in this case 
I am frank in saying that it probably 
saved their necks. I imagine that 
company would have gone broke 
were it not for the firm attitude 
taken by the bank. 

The attitude of some of the larger 
chains also has an important effect. 
Some chains now have a policy of 
carrying not more than two brands 
of any one product. This includes 
frozen food items as well as canned 
goods and dry groceries. 

An interesting recent development 
in the industry is the price protection 
policy now being followed by at least 
four of the major processors. This 
naturally gives more protection to 
the distributors in case conditions 
force the processor to reduce prices. 


It really divides the risk in a falling 
market. 

It is encouraging that the entire 
industry seems to realize that a close 
study must be made constantly in an 
effort to reduce costs. 

On the whole, the industry is far 
more stable today than at any pre- 
vious time, or at least until it became 
what we term a “general industry.” 


vyou have all probably seen the 


recent statistics on failures. In 
1948 we had the highest number 
since 1942. The liabilities in dollars 
were the heaviest since 1935. 

A growing proportion of failures 
was in post-war enterprises. These 
were 61% of the total failures in 
1948. 

The largest number of casualties 
among wholesalers was in foods. 
Failures among food _ retailers 
showed an increase of about 150% 
over 1947, 

If we take the food industry as a 
whole — that is: manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, the picture 
is not too pleasant. Even though 
1948 was a record business year, 
note the comparison with 1947 and 
1946: 

I have a strong suspicion that we 
will be needing plenty of well trained 
credit men for some time to come. 


Comparative Failure Figures 


Food Food 
Manufacturing Wholesaling 
No Amount No Amount 


1948 180 $14,267,000 179 $10,227,000 
1947 108 19,222,000 96 6,341,000 
1946 28 3,399,000 22 1,727,000 
1939 630 19,845,000 551 9,013,000 


Food 
Retailing Total 
No. Amount No. Amount 
546 $6,751,000 1,005 $31,245,000 
219 2,799,000 423 28,362,000 
47 607,000 97 5,733,000 
2,533 12,633,000 3,714 41,491,000 


Federal Payroll Increased by 
297 Every Day During 1948 


HE number of federal em- 

ployees in the Executive 
. Branch increased 108,987 dur- 
ing the calendar year 1948—the net 
increase averaging 297 for every day 
in the year. This was revealed by 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
‘on the basis of its compilation of per- 
sonnel reports certified to the Com- 
mittee by each of the federal 
agencies. The new report covers ci- 


vilian employment by all federal 
agencies for December, 1948, and it 
shows the total for the month—both 
inside and _ outside continental 
United States — was 2,104,456 as 
compared with 1,995,469 a year ago. 


* SIDE continental United States 
total employment increased 137,- 
407, a daily average increase of 375 
for the year. In December, 1948, the 
total was 1,910,589. A year ago the 
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total was 1,773,182. Federal agency 
personnel employed outside conti- 
nental United States in December, 
1948, totaled 193,767, as compared 
with 222,337 a year ago. The de- 
crease during the year totaled 28,- 
570, or a daily average decrease 
of 78. 

Exclusive of the Military Estab- 
lishment, federal civilian agencies at 
home and abroad increased their 
personnel during the year by 47,992, 
rising from 1,166,236 a year ago to 
1,214,228 in December, 1948. The 
daily average increase for these 
agencies was 131. There was a net 
increase both inside and outside the 
country. 

The number of civilian employees 
in the military establishment in- 
creased during the year at an aver- 
age of 166 per day. The number in 
December, 1948, was 890,228 or 60,- 
995 more than it was a year ago. The 
military agencies employed addi- 
tional civilian personnel at the rate 
of 246 a day during the year inside 
continental United States, but 
showed a decrease averaging about 
80 a day abroad. 

The total employed inside the 
country in December, 1948, was 
750,734 as compared with 660,745 a 
year ago. Civilians employed by the 
military agencies outside the coun- 
try in December, 1948, totaled 139,- 
494 as compared with 168,488.a year 
ago. Much of the decrease abroad 
was among the so-called industrial 
employees. 

There was a net decrease of 141 
in all federal civilian employment 
during December as compared with 
the previous month, due largely to 
heavy reductions in Army civilian 
employment overseas, to reductions 
by the War Assets Administration 
which is in liquidation, and to reduc- 
tions in the Agriculture Department 
where employment is seasonal. There 
were heavy increases in the Military 
Establishment employment inside 
the continental United States, and 
the Post Office Department which 
had the Christmas rush. 
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And the greatest of these is 


AANA 


CHARACTER 


cc cco coe Occ 


“If the people . . . should lose con- 
fidence in the integrity of one an- 
other, business . would be 
restricted ... to. . . hard money.” 


was made by a business execu- 

tive of prominence before a 
gathering of credit men and women. 
A little further along in his address 
(he was drawing a verbal picture of 
the modern credit man) he said: 
“While keeping in mind that old 
three ‘C’s’ formula: Capital—Char- 
acter—Capacity, he knows enough 
to make Capital the dominating fac- 
tor in every measurement.” If the 
first is so, can the second still be 
valid ? 

A year or so ago CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT published 
what we thought to be a worthwhile 
piece on this general subject, written 
by Mr. Robert L. Griffiths. Here is 
a paragraph from it: “All of you, no 
doubt, have seen references to the 
testimony of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan a great many years ago, when 
appearing before Mr. Untermeyer’s 
Washington Committee. The Com- 
mittee was trying to establish that 
there was a money trust, and Mr. 
Morgan testified that commercial 
credits were based upon money, 
property, or character, and that 
character came before money, or 
anything else. He further stated, ‘A 
man whom he did not trust could 


Te: statement condensed above 
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not get money from him on all the 
bonds in Christendom’, and he 
thought that was the fundamental 
basis of business all over the world.” 


Is this, do you think, still true 
today? If so, then you will surely 
challenge this recent statement, taken 
from a well-written and informative 
business article : “Credit is invariably 
extended on the strength of the prop- 
erty or assets owned by the debtor.” 
The writer follows this, somewhat 
as an afterthought, with: “There is, 
of course, a ‘moral’ factor in the ex- 
tension of credit to some cus- 
tomers - 


HILE neither of these gentle- 

men seem quite ready to throw 
out entirely the consideration of 
Character, let’s stop for a moment 
and consider what these statements 
may imply. Are some of us still 
working mentally in the “horse-and- 
buggy” days of credit? Have the 
modern credit people found a new 
truth: that if a man is smart enough 
to have acquired money or property, 
and skill or ability in trade or busi- 
ness, it is not important to consider 
his character? 


Perhaps the answer may be found 
in a story that takes us back to the 
“horse-and-buggy” days; a_ half 
century back to the time when John 
Wilson, having gained some experi- 
ence and saved a little money while 
working for others, started in busi- 


ness. Of course, he needed credit. 
Credits, in those days, had a far 
from professional status. Your 
NACM was then in  swaddling 
clothes, and a National Bankruptcy 
Act had only that year become law. 
The collection or salvage of a bad 
account depended less upon coopera- 
tion than fleetness of foot. It must 
have been a cold-blooded and dreary 
business. Back then, if someone used 
the expression, “ice water in his 
veins,” he was probably thinking 
about a banker, a credit man, or a 
landlord. (But, we hasten to add, 
not necessarily in the order named.) 
If you are one who believes that 
the prime requisite for an acceptable 
risk is Capital you would have been, 
we fear, in somewhat of a quandary 
had you been called to pass upon 
John Wilson’s application. It is like- 
ly, we think, you would have satis- 
fied yourself that he had some ability 
and knowledge of the business— 
Capacity—and decided with a sort 
of “fingers crossed” attitude to trust 
him, and a mental note to keep an 
eye on the young man’s account. 
On exactly what your predeces- 
sors of that day based their several 
decisions we do not know; but they 
did give him credit. We have an 
idea that most of them either knew 
him or knew someone who did, and 
that they relied mostly on a belief 
that John Wilson would not make 4 
dgbt he was not sure he could pay, 
and that he would abide by his word. 
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A man like that was said to have 
character, and business people of 
those quaint times set quite a store 
by it. 


» iets WILSON was always close 
mouthed about his affairs, but as 
time went on it became evident that 
he wasn’t specially gifted with money 
making ability. He seemed to be, 
you might say, a bit shy on Capacity. 
There were times when the going 
was hard, and he couldn’t pay all the 
bills when they fell due. There were 
times, no doubt, when some of his 
creditors looked at a big account in 
the ledger headed by his name and 
didn’t feel too comfortable about it. 

That may be why, several years 
ago, one of them wrote him and 
asked for a financial statement. As 
we mentioned, John had always been 
reticent about -his financial affairs, 
and among the records we find this 
reply: “We do not make a practice 
to tell anyone just what we are 
worth. This much we know that 
we have been in business for thirty- 
eight years, we have never compro- 
mised a bill, nor has any firm in that 
time ever lost five cents in dealing 
with us. We have never ordered any 
merchandise from anybody nor in- 
tend to without paying for it.” (John 
was like us—he could get along with- 
out first person singular pronouns, 
too.) 


HE years passed. A world war, 

prosperity, a few lean years, more 
good ones; and finally, depression. 
Through it all John ran his business 
and paid his bills. Fortunately in the 
thirties, with the children grown and 
away, he didn’t need so much money. 
And he had never had much time to 
learn how to spend it. 

The third war in his lifetime 
brought with it new problems— 
shortages, rationing, controlled 
prices. He wasn’t much of a hand at 
figures, and all those regulations and 
directives were wearisome. Seemed 
as if a person spent more time read- 
ing them and filling in forms than 
doing anything else. Not that he 
lacked the time—as the war went on 
he found it increasingly hard to get 
enough goods to sell. Eventually he 


took to closing a day or so each 
week, 


John had plenty of time to notice 
that some of his business neighbors 
seemed to be much more prosperous 
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than before the war. Fred Robbins, 
for example. Back in ’42 when he 
was owing almost everybody who 
would let him, it was help from his 
wife’s folks that saved his business. 
You’d never suspect it, to see him 
now. That new automobile probably 
cost more than John had laid aside 
for a rainy day. 


John had heard that there were 
ways to get around all this folderol 
of coupons, ceiling prices, and the 
like. All it took was a little gump- 
tion, and for a bit more money 
than the law allowed you could buy 
what you wanted, without coupons. 
He was tempted, but there was 
something about it that didn’t square 
with the things he had been taught 
and believed. Old John was grateful 
for his keen eyesight. He could still 
read his evening bit from the Scrip- 
tures without glasses, if the light 
was good and bright. 


The war’s end finally came, and 
he found it a little difficult at first, 
to adjust himself to the changed con- 
ditions. He still had most of his 
former customers, those who knew 
him from the old days ; and occasion- 
ally new ones came in. People 
seemed to have plenty of money— 
seldom asked prices. It was the same 
everywhere you went. 


John must have wondered, some- 
times, why it was he never had much 
left after the bills were paid. There 
was Jess Crawford, who had the 
Super Market across the square, and 
did mightly well for himself with it. 
Jess was smart. John remembered 
when he used to buy his coffee green 
and have Henry Mueller, the baker, 
roast it for him. Then he would put 
it up in bright colored paper bags 
that had his private brands on them. 
Jess had two brands, and for one 
he charged a considerably higher 
price. Very few people knew that 
it all came out of the same bag. He 
used to call his coffee counter “the 
barometer.” He told old John one 
day that when his sales of high price 
coffee dropped to where they didn’t 
equal what he sold of cheap coffee, 
he was going to quit. Eventually 
they did, and he did. 


John died about a year ago. They 
sent for his oldest boy, who came 
home and took charge. The creditors 
were asked to come to the store and 
take back any of their goods that 
were on hand. There wasn’t a whole 
lot. And so, in the offices of the 


various firms with whom John had 
dealt, the credit managers philosoph- 
ically directed that an entry be 
made which caused John’s account 
to be taken out of the active ledger, 
and the amount of it set down in red 
in another book. (You have to ex- 
pect things like that if you credit an 
old person.) And then, as is proper, 
they made a claim against John’s 
estate, with notarial seal and all, and 
sent it to the lawyer. Dust settled 
quietly on the floor, the counters, 
and the shelves of John’s old store; 
and on the ledgers where his account 
was kept. 


| there a lesson in this story? Yes, 
' for us modern credit people— 
those of us who believe that pass- 
ing credit is a simple matter of 
measuring property and money mak- 
ing skill—perhaps there is. You see, 
old John’s affairs had been kept in 
order, and he had made provision 
for those who trusted him. It was 
not long until the lawyer was able 
to send payment in full to all of 
them. (As you will recall, in the 
old days a man like that was said to 
have character, and people set quite 
a store by it.) 

What is character? How do we 
recognize it? How important is it? 
you ask. For answer, we quote again 
from the thoughtful writing of 
Robert Griffiths: “This is of first 
and paramount importance. It is the 
greatest of the three ‘C’s’.. . I have 
said that one interpretation of credit 
would be ‘Faith’. And what is this 
faith based upon? It is based upon 
the reliability of a man, and this 
reliability is built up over a period 
of time. Reliability is something the 
whole world depends upon. It con- 
trols all human activity. The dic- 
tionary tells us, and our own experi- 
ence tells us, reliability means trust- 
worthiness, dependability—all things 
that are good. The confidence be- 
tween individuals, families, and the 
public, States and Nations of the 
world is based on ‘Reliability’ and, 
as I said before, credit is based on 
confidence and reliability, which 
again brings us to ‘Character.’” And 
he sums up: “We find that Char- 
acter counts for more than cash, or 
gift, or talent, or trained ability; 
more than written pledge, or bond 
with seal affixed. It is deep rooted— 
integrity—that quality which never 


(Continued on Page 29) 





RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


of interest to financial executives 


I. Can one partner continue to operate a business 
after the death of another? 


(Arkansas Supreme Court, 210 
SW (2) 124, annotated in 2 
ALR (2) 1078) presents certain in- 
teresting phases of partnership law 
as it has been codified in the Uniform 
Partnership Act. This worthy piece 
of uniform legislation has up to this 
time been adopted in only 25 jurisdic- 
tions, namely: Alasks, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. Its non-adoption by 
other states leaves the law of partner- 
ship from the general standpoint, 
practically the most disorganized of 
all branches of law. This is because 
there is an unusual amount of con- 
flict between the various courts in 
the law of partnership, where the 
Uniform act has not been enacted. 
One of the comments made in the 
decision in this case is on the differ- 
ence between the rights of a partner 
in specific partnership property and 
a partner’s interest in the partner- 
ship. As to his rights in specific 
partnership property (for example, a 
truck owned by the firm) he is said 
to be a “tenant in partnership.” And 
as a “tenant in partnership” his own- 


Te case of Zach v. Schulman, 
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ership is wholly undivided and he 
cannot sell, assign or in any way dis- 
pose of that right (as in the truck) 
to any outsider, without being joined 
by his co-partners. This right can- 
not be attached or levied upon either, 
by any individual creditor of his. 

But a partner’s interest in a part- 
nership is a totally different thing. 
This is defined in the Uniform act 
to be his share of the profits and sur- 
plus. This interest can be sold, trans- 
ferred, and be subjected to equitable 
attachment of a judgment creditor. 
The Uniform act declares that this 
interest is personal property—hence, 
even though the partnership property 
consists mostly of real property, his 
interest never inheres to the real 
property in the nature of a lien, and 
the real property has to be sold, debts 
paid, before the amount of the inter- 
est is ascertainable. 

The recent Zach v. Schulman case 
presented, as its main issue, the ques- 
tion of the consequences of the op- 
eration of a business after death or 
retirement of one or more of the part- 
ners, in absence of agreement be- 
tween the partners before the death 
or retirement, or a sale by the retiring 
partner of his interest to the survivor 
or survivors. 

The operation of a business by a 
surviving partner, without consent 
of the retiring partner or legal repre- 


Reviewed by Carl B. Everberg, Attorney-at-Law 


sentative of the estate of the deceased 
partner, is attended with consider- 
able risk to the one so operating. And 
because of the probability of litiga- 
tion and the attendant costs and pos- 
sible liability of the surviving partner 
to the retiring partner or to his esate, 
if dead, creditors must be circumspect 
in the matter of furnishing credit 
when it is learned that a partner has 
retired or died. 


A* TER the death of a partner it 
becomes the duty of the surviv- 
ing partner to settle the partnership 
affairs, and his authority ceases to act 
for the firm except as to what is nec- 
essary to wind up the business. If 
the surviving partner has not been 
authorized by the partnership agree- 
ment to operate, it is the duty of such 
“liquidating” partner to account as 
trustee for the assets in his hands. 
It is his duty to collect the assets of 
the partnership, pay partnership 
debts and distribute the net surplus 
among the parties entitled to it. The 
interest of the deceased partner 1s 
valued as of the time of the death. 
For this amount the surviving part- 
ner is accountable to the estate. 

If, then, the surviving partner con- 
tinues to operate the business without 
the winding up operation, he is sub- 
jected under Sec. 42 of the Uniform 
Partnership Act to a somewhat pect 
liar liability to the estate of the de- 
ceased partner. Thus, when he car- 
ries on the concern the legal repre- 
sentative of the estate of the deceased 
partner is given an election. He may 
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Mow temporary 


is your “temporary” help? 


You know from experience that it’s usually 
not temporary at all... that almost invariably 
it becomes a permanent boost in your current 
operating expense. 


For the day is past when the problems of office 
operation could be met profitably with stop- 
gap measures. The increased tempo of today’s 
business demands modern methods and equip- 
ment. It requires mechanized efficiency to keep 
your office payroll stable. 


With the proper machines for each job, your 
personnel can do their work much faster with 
less effort. There’s less need for emergency 
hiring even during peak periods. Up-to-the- 
minute data and figures are on your desk when 
you reach for them... overtime is pared to a 
thrifty minimum. 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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call for payment of the interest plus 


a share of the profits on the use of 
such capital, or plus interest. He 
may choose whichever is the most 
advantageous: if the operation has 
been profitable above a normal re- 
turn at interest rates he may choose 
that, but if the business has been op- 
erated at a loss, he is entitled to the 
amount at which the partner’s inter- 
est is evaluated as at his death, plus 
the accumulation of interest on such 
amount for the period of operation. 

Furthermore the Uniform act 
gives this claim a preference over 
the individual creditors of the sur- 
viving partner; also, the claimant is 
an “ordinary creditor” and he may 
therefore enforce the liability against 
the partnership assets and against 
the surviving partner personally. 

The same result may be true, as 
above, in some of the states which 
have not adopted the Uniform act. 
The Uniform act does away with un- 
certainty and doubt, however ; it does 
away likewise with conflict. 


ll. Proper notice 


to an indorser 


HE case of State Bank of East 

Moline v. Standaert, Appellate 
Court of Illinois, 82 N. E. (2) 393, 
involves the question of proper no- 
tice of dishonor to an indorser of a 
negotiable instrument. 

It is fundamental that notice of 
dishonor must be given promptly to 
an indorser in the event of non-pay- 
ment of a note ; otherwise the indors- 
er is fully discharged. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
(N. I. L.) provides that this notice 
may be given by mail, and where it 
is duly addressed and deposited in 
the post, the sender is deemed to have 
given due notice, notwithstanding 
any miscarriage in the mails. 

In this case, X made a promissory 
note to D due in 5 years, payable at 
the office of P Bank. Before ma- 
turity D sold the note to P Bank. 
The note was not paid at maturity, 
nor thereafter. P Bank sued D on 
the indorsement. The issue was the 
question of whether proper notice of 
dishonor had been given. 

The bank had brought suit sev- 
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eral years after the maturity and be- 
cause of the lapse of time it was at a 
disadvantage in the matter of proof. 
It offered the testimony of one who 
had been teller at the time of the ma- 
turity of the instrument, but she 
could only testify to the fact that it 
was the “unswerving custom of the 
bank to send to the parties, 10 days 
prior to the due date of a note, a 
notice describing the note and speci- 
fying its maturity date.” 


F the note was not paid, she stated, 
the same form of notice with an 
added notation that the note had not 
been paid, was sent to the indorser, 
making demand for prompt payment 
on the indorser. The teller could not 
recall, however, whether she had pre- 
pared or sent out the particular no- 
tice of dishonor in this case. The 
assistant cashier also testified to the 
effect this was the custom of the bank 
and he added that many of the rec- 
ords of the bank had been destroyed 
in the interim, including the records 
pertaining to the transaction in ques- 
tion. D testified that no notice of dis- 
honor was received. 

The court referred to the cogni- 
zance which courts must take of the 
intricacies and expansion of business 
enterprises, and that they must show 
a liberalizing attitude with reference 
to the proof required to establish the 
posting of a letter. The courts may 
not require the person mailing a let- 
ter for a large concern to have a dis- 
tinct recollection of a particular let- 
ter; yet they do require some evi- 
dence on the part of the person whose 
general practice it is, or was, to post 
the mail, that the custom was com- 
plied with on the day in question. 

Here there was no evidence that 
the particular notice was prepared, 
or put in an envelope, or addressed, 
or even deposited in a place where it 
would ordinarily be taken up by an 
employee charged with the duty o? 


posting the bank’s mail. The bank 
was unable to offer any copies of the 
notice, or records of any kind indi- 
cating that notice might have been 
mailed to D, the indorser. There- 
fore the court said “even under the 
most liberal interpretation of the law, 
plaintiff’s evidence is insufficient.” 
Any caution to business enterpris- 
ers to keep and preserve competent 
records may be superfluous. 


New Section of 
Tax Code Affects 
Inventory Cases 


MEASURE of relief from 
A the consequences of the in- 

voluntary liquidation of 
goods inventoried by the LIFO 
method, attributable wholly to war 
conditions beyond the control of tax- 
payers, has been afforded by the en- 
actment by Congress of Section 
22 (d)(6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In respect of involuntary liquida- 
tions occurring in taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1940, 
and before January 1, 1948, taxpay- 
ers are permitted, in taxable years 
ending before January 1, 1951, to re- 
place, for tax purposes at the inven- 
tory cost basis of the goods replaced, 
items of merchandise involuntarily 
liquidated and subject to replacement 
within the mean of section 22 (d) 
(6) of the Code. 

In such cases net income for the 
year of liquidation is 

(a) decreased by the amount of 
any excess replacement costs incur- 
red to which taxpayers may be gsub- 
jected in effecting the replacement, 
and 

(b) increased by any excess of the 
original inventory cost figure over 
the actual replacement cost incurred. 


The author, despite his law practice and his lectures on 
Commercial Law at Boston University, has found time to 
contribute his unusually lucid discussions of the law as it 
affects credit to this publication almost every month for 
the past three years. This article is the second of a series 
which the author has planned which will bring to the at- 
tention of credit executives current decisions from 
courts throughout the country which are of importance 


to them. 
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All Banks in 12th 


Federal Reserve 


District Now Par 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
|= Francisco announces that, 

for the first time, checks on all 
banks in the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District can be collected by it 
without deduction for exchange 
charges by the drawee banks. On 
December 31, 1918, there were 159 
banks in the Twelfth District whose 
checks could not be collected at par 
by the Reserve Bank; at the end of 
1928, there were 54 such banks; at 
the end of 1938 there were 29 and at 
the end of 1948, only one. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco thus joins with four other 
Districts, namely those of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land, in being able to collect checks 
on all District banks at “par.” 


1948 Was Record Year 


In Building Industry 


UILDING and _ engineering 
B contracts in unprecedented 
—~ dollar volume were awarded 
in the thirty-seven states east of the 
Rocky Mountains last year, it was 
reported by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, a fact-finding organization for 
the construction industry. 

Contracts awarded aggregated 
$9,429,618,000 to top the 1947 vol- 
ume by 22 per cent and to exceed 
by 14 per cent the previous record 
of $8,255,061,000 set in 1942 when 
the war construction program was at 
its peak. 

The record in investment com- 
mitments for building and engineer- 
ing works was attributable mainly 
to extraordinary volume of nonresi- 
dential building which was desig- 
nated in federal government regu- 
lations from 1941 to midyear 1947 
as “nonessential.” The classes 
showing the greatest gains, and the 
percentage increases over 1947, 
were: commercial building 25 per 
cent ; educational and science build- 
ing 85 per cent; hospital and in- 
stitutional building 111 per cent; 
religious building 109 per cent; so- 
cial and recreational building 90 
per cent. 








Do you know the actual cash 


value of your machinery ? 


Probably not... unless you’ve had an appraisal made lately. 


Yet, it’s important to weigh and record these values peri- 
odically (1) so that you will know what is adequate insurance 
protection for your machinery investment and (2) so that you 
will have the information, in the event of a disaster, to present 
in support of a claim. Such information is required by all in- 
surance companies. Look at your policy! 


The Hartford has just produced a machinery inventory book- 
let entitled ‘“Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” It 
contains simple examples and forms which illustrate a correct 
method of arriving at values for insurance purposes. 


Book” values are not actual cash values! 


Charging off a fixed percentage (based on the supposed use- 
ful life of a machine) to depreciation year after year .. . will 
not show the machine’s actual cash value. 

In most cases, the actual cash value of a machine is consid- 
erably higher than its “book” value. That’s why, to avoid 
underinsurance ... and perhaps a large financial setback, it’s 
vitally important to insure your actual cash values. 


Weigh your values carefully! Send the coupon below for the 
booklet “Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” A copy 
will be sent without obligation to any machine owner request- 
ing it. For insurance advice, see your Hartford agent or broker. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 





| Please send free copy of ‘‘Your Machinery and its Actual Cash Value.” 
een 
| FIRM NAME rine 

ADDRESS 
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How can study of the methods of 


FINANCING BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


concerned with the administra- 
tive problems of financing busi- 
ness enterprises, especially from the 
point of view of the sources of funds? 
I take the position that he should. 
Why? During the war the tender 
spot in our economy centered around 
the problem of getting production. 
After that it shifted to labor disturb- 
ances and to the question of how we 
could achieve greater tranquility in 
labor-management relations. Now 
we confront a series of problems 
which center in the field of finance. 
Their magnitude cannot be ignored 
for they have a tremendous impact 
upon credit and the financial stability 
of American business. Public thought 
is being focused on such pertinent 
factors as profits, inflation vs. defla- 
tion, corporate reserve policies, ap- 
praisal of management in terms of 
its competence, the short and long 
range effects of proposed taxation 
measures, the procurement of funds 
for both current and future capital 
requirements, and the relationship 
between wages, profits and taxes. 
The credit executive cannot ignore 
these problems if he is to fulfil his 
obligation as a financial executive. 


S HOULD the credit executive be 


RECENT survey made by the 
American Management Associ- 
ation of 1200 business executives re- 
veals primary interest in these basic 
financial problems, each of vital con- 
ceri also to the credit executive: 
1. Public understanding of the true 
nature and size of profits under cur- 
rent conditions; 
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benefit the credit executive? 


by Dr. CARL D. SMITH 
Director of Education, NACM 


2. Complications from the credit 
viewpoint by failing to allow provi- 
sion for adequate depreciation of re- 
serves ; 

3. Economic and financial implica- 
tions of the government defense pro- 
gram and foreign aid; 

4. Probable effects upon credit 
growing out of the future tax pro- 
gram; 

5. Quality of management as a 
consideration in extending credit by 
individual companies ; 

6. Implication of the uncertainties 
arising in view of predictions of a 
scarcity of capital and evidence of a 
continuing trend toward debt financ- 
ing. 

Just how essential credit execu- 
tives consider an understanding of 
financial management to be, was put 
to the test in an unexcelled laboratory 
situation at the Executives’ School 
of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment conducted each summer by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
in co-operation with the School of 
Commerce of the University of Wis- 
consin. In the past two summer ses- 
sions of two weeks duration 137 dif- 
ferent executives, of whom about 
75% were credit executives and the 
remainder treasurers, controllers and 
other top management officials, made 
an intensive study of financial man- 
agement in relation to the problems 
of credit. The results were most con- 
vincing as evidenced by the degree 


of interest, intensive application, and 
enthusiasm that pervaded the group 
at the time they were on the campus 
together, and more especially by the 
subsequent use each man has made 
of the knowledge and skills upon his 
job when he returned to it. 


HAT are some of the funda- 
mental concepts of financial 
management that these executives 
found so helpful? In the process of 
promoting a new enterprise or of ob- 
taining added funds for a going con- 
cern, the statement of the problem 
to be solved and the creation of the 
concept of the job to be achieved is 
important. As the techniques for in- 
vestigating the scope and plan of the 
promotion, forecasting of revenues 
and outlays, computation of varying 
conditions that may affect utilization 
of plant capacity were developed, 
credit executives discovered new ap- 
proaches unthought of in prior ex- 
periences. Likewise the computation 
of funds required for organization 
expenses, for fixed assets and for 
initial and regular working capital 
brought into play the evaluation of 
credit factors too infrequently con- 
sidered. A market analysis was made 
of the potential sources of funds 
under varying conditions and con- 
sideration given to the guiding prin- 
ciples by which the sources and 
funds are to be used. 
A second consideration given to 
promotion for funds involved the 
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selection of the legal form of organi- 
zation including questions of liability, 
freedom of movement, flexibility in 
apportionment of income, of risk and 
control, taxation, and freedom from 
government regulation and controls. 


THOROUGH understanding 

of the types of financial state- 
ments and their adaptation to the 
needs of financial officers is certainly 
an essential tool of all progressive 
credit executives. This tool should 
enable him to read and interpret the 
balance sheet, the profit and loss 
statement, the statement of surplus, 
and the statement of sources and ap- 
plication of funds. It will also be 
helpful to know something of the 
internal records that are used as con- 
trols in financial management and 
what the sources of information may 
be that contribute to the maintenance 
of these records. One’s understand- 
ing of financial statements will not 
be complete without knowledge of 
the long and short term financial in- 
struments that support the capital 
structure, such as capital stock and 
its nature, types of credit instru- 
ments and their classification, and 
other facilitating documents that 
provide accessible capital. Credit ex- 
ecutives seem to have a better appre- 
ciation of the importance of their 
function in the business economy 
when they see at first hand the extent 
to which credit plays an important 
role in undergirding the financial 
structure of business enterprises. 
They also have greater regard for 
the value and importance of ratio 
analysis of financial statements when 
they understand how very important 
these relationships are to financial 
management and control. 

The study of the acquisition of 
funds and the organization of the 
market through which these funds 
may be obtained proves an interest- 
ing exploration for credit executives. 
The chief values arise from an un- 
derstanding of the sources, the 
methods, the institutions and their 
working relationships, regulations 
which govern the issuance and sale 
of securities, and some of the current 
problems that arise in providing 
capital for long and short term uses. 


. oe executives have a timely 
interest in the problem of work- 
ing or circulating capital, the fixed 
and variable types of this capital, the 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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USINESSMEN who protect their assets with 
B fire, burglary, fidelity and other insurance should 
complete their program of profit-protection by insuring their 
Accounts Receivable . . . valuable assets at all times. 


With customer payments slowing down, it is now 
more important than ever to insure profits against credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance pays you when your customer can’t... 


lets you choose “tailored” coverage by insuring all accounts, 

a selected group or just one account . . . makes 

it possible for you to get cash for past due accounts. 

For information, phone the American Credit office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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uses to which it may be put in chang- 
ing the form of the current assets, 
and in the various forms in which 
this type of capital appear. Their in- 
terest is further stimulated by con- 
sideration of the factors that affect 
circulating capital requirements, such 
as the type of business enterprise to 
be served, the time required to manu- 
facture or obtain the goods for sale, 
the cost of goods to be produced or 
sold, the volume of sales, the terms 
of purchase and sale, the turnover of 
inventories and receivables, how the 
business cycle may affect the capital 
requirements, the uniformity or lack 
of uniformity of sales, and the risk 
involved in case there be a decided 
change in the current asset values. 

Most credit managers are quite 
familiar with sources from which 
circulating or working capital may 
be obtained but a refresher study of 
these sources and how they may be 
tapped has proved to be valuable 
even to the most experienced credit 
and financial executives. Likewise 
a study of the causes of insufficient 
working capital, and especially an 
analysis of working capital condi- 
tions by use of ten ratios or relation- 
ships prove even more valuable and 
timely in view of current business 
and financial conditions. 

The study of financial management 
has another significant contribution 
to make to the skill development of 
the credit executive, namely an un- 
derstanding of the managerial con- 


trols of the assets and income of a 
business. The keynote of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
“Guarding the Nation’s Profits,” so 
if a credit executive is to fulfil this 
important function he must of neces- 
sity know and understand the finan- 
cial controls and what is involved in 
good management of a firm’s re- 
sources. This involves four funda- 
mental considerations. 


HE first of these management 

considerations concerns the in- 
ternal financial control of income 
producing elements of the business. 
This control should cover assets, 
sales, production, inventories and 
purchases, disbursements and liabili- 
ties. To accomplish this, adequate 
coordination of financial administra- 
tion is necessary. The second con- 
sideration involves the problems of 
gross revenue on the one hand and 
expenses on the other. In the latter, 
an analysis of the types of expenses 
should take into account hidden lia- 
bilities such as depreciation, taxa- 
tion, bad debt losses, sudden shrink- 
ages of inventory values due to price 
declines, and of the factors that may 
determine percentage of “gross car- 
ried to net.” A third consideration is 
that of disposition of net income, 
which today is a problem of no small 
concern. How much should go into 
reserves, and into what types of re- 
serves? How much should go into 
the surplus account, and into what 


types of surplus accounts? What 
ought to be the relationships between 
reserves and surpluses, and how do 
these relationships affect the credit 
structure of the business? The final 
item to be considered is that of the 
dividend policies of the business, 
Such a policy should take into ac- 
count the types of dividends that are 
distributed, the legal and financial 
factors that govern the distribution 
of profits, the effect of specific fac- 
tors upon dividends, such as the cur- 
rent and next probable stage of the 
business cycle, growth of the com- 
pany and the attitude of the man- 
agement and the stockholders. The 
credit executive should be primarily 
interested in what effects particular 
dividend policies have on the credit 
standing of the company. 

Those who have attended the Ex- 
ecutives’ School of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management have been most 
fortunate to have had as their leader 
in the study of these essentials of 
financial management Dr. Marshall 
D. Ketchum, Associate Professor of 
Finance of the School of Business of 
the University of Chicago. His broad 
financial experience and his teaching 
competence made the study with him 
most worth while. Time limited the 
scope of the problems to be covered 
in the first year. Those attending 
for the second year go on into more 
advanced considerations. This addi- 
tional exploration has not been 
covered in this article. 


Credit Practices To Be Reported In 1949 Census of Business 


practices throughout the na- 

tion’s distributive trades will 
be determined in the Census of Busi- 
ness to be conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census during 
the spring months of 1949. This 
census, the first of its kind since 
1939, will cover 1948 business op- 
erations of the three million whole- 
sale, retail, and service trade estab- 
lishments in the country. 

Retail stores whose annual sales 
exceed $100,000 will be asked to re- 
port the amounts of net sales for 
1948, subdividing the total into: 

a. Cash and c.o.d. sales. 


iE extent and nature of credit" 
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b. Charge accounts and open cre- 
dit sales. 

c. Installment or deferred pay- 
ment sales. 


Data also will be collected on 
balances due from customers using 
charge accounts and open credit, and 
from those who made their purchases 
on installment or deferred payment 
plans. 


Wholesale establishments will re- 
port: 

a. Amount of 1948 credit sales. 

b. Accounts and notes receivable 


outstanding as of December 31, 1948, 
and December 31, 1947. 


c. Number of credit accounts De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

d. Bad debt losses (receivables 
written off during 1948 as uncol- 
lectible). 


TATISTICS to be published up- 
on completion of the Census will 
reveal changes and developments 
within the credit structure that have 
occurred during a decade of business 
expansion augmented to unprece- 
dented dimensions by consumer 
spending. Credit information will be 
available on a national scale, and for 
those states, areas, and county 
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groups where business concentration 
is sufficient to provide summaries 
that will not reveal the activities of 
individual establishments. 

Other data to be compiled in the 
Census include number of stores and 
total sales, number of proprietors of 
unincorporated businesses, pay roll 
and employment, sales analyzed by 
principal merchandise lines, and in- 
ventories of merchandise on hand at 
the beginning and end of 1948, 

Reporting forms, prepared by the 
Census Bureau in cooperation with 
representatives of more than 50 
trade associations and with other 
organizations operating in the inter- 
ests of business, will be personally 
distributed and collected by some 
4,500 official enumerators. The forms 
are tailored to meet special informa- 
tional needs of individual trade seg- 
ments. 


RIGINAL Census of Business 

legislation provided for the first 
Census of the field, taken in 1930, 
and for similar censuses at ten year 
intervals. 

New legislation, Public Law 671, 
enacted by the 80th Congress, marks 
an important change in frequency 
with which the nation’s distributive 
system is evaluated. In addition to 
authorizing the coming Business 
Census, it provides for subsequent 
counts at five year intervals, and 
for annual and other surveys of the 
business field. 

The new Census law requires all 
business establishments to file re- 
ports, and imposes upon the Census 
Bureau the responsibility of guard- 
ing against publication of data in 
any form which would reveal opera- 
tions of individual establishments. 
All Census employees are bound by 
an oath of secrecy, and are subject 
to penal action if they violate their 
pledge. 

Preliminary Census of Business 
results relating to selected cities, 
geographic areas, and to special sub- 
jects will be released late in 1949, A 
continuing flow of summaries will 
be published throughout 1950. Early 
in 1951 final printed Census volumes 
will be available. These data will 
present a complete statistical picture 
of distribution and service in the 
nation as a whole, in each region, 
state, city, and county in the United 
States, and in the territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 
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ANUFACTURERS and_ whole- 
M salers throughout the country 
are using hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually through the Com- 
mercial Financing Plan, which our 
new book describes. 

You may find that our plan will 
give your business double or triple 
the amount of cash available from 
your usual borrowing sources. 

Once set up, our plan operates 
continuously... you can plan ahead 
with confidence. No worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 


TIMELY! 


VOL 








The net cost of using our plan is 
reasonable because you pay interest 
on a day-to-day basis ... only for 
money in actual use... not ona 
loan for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 

These advantages and others are 
described in detail in our new, timely 
book... supported with charts, dia- 
grams, case histories. For your copy 
of “How To HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF OPER- 
ATING CasuH,” just phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 & 


Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 








thing I would ascertain with re- 
spect to a financial statement is 
who submitted it and who prepared 


' I were a credit grantor, the first 


it. As the well-known Squibb slogan 
indicates, the main ingredient of the 
product is the ability and integrity of 
its maker. Your knowledge of your 
customers and their accountants 
should be broad enough to enable you 
to classify both, as to their character 
and capacity. These two “C’s” of 
credit granting are as important as 
the third “C”, capital, since capital 
may be lost more quickly than good 
character. 

The second thing to look for, espe- 
cially in style or seasonal industries, 
is the date of the statement. Mid- 
season figures differ drastically from 
end-of-season figures and the cus- 
tomer’s true financial position cannot 
be intelligently interpreted without a 
knowledge of the industry’s peaks 
and valleys. High inventories at the 
beginning of a season may be proper, 
but a large end-of-season inventory 
may be a forerunner of drastic mark- 
downs. 


ISCUSSION of the date on the 

statement brings to mind a situa- 
tion considered normal in some in- 
dustries, namely the rendition for the 
purpose of obtaining credit of finan- 
cial statements based upon a fiscal 
year which does not coincide with 
the fiscal year actually used for in- 
come tax purposes. The credit grant- 
or in those industries should, in my 
opinion, have a record of his cus- 
tomers’ tax closing dates and should 
also obtain a financial statement at 
that date, in addition to any other 
reports he may receive throughout 
the year. In any case, the credit 
grantor should ascertain that ade- 
quate reserve is set up for Federal 
and State income taxes based upon 
the profit to the statement date. 

In connection with taxes, it may be 
noted that many accounting firms in- 
dicate, as a balance sheet footnote, 
the year to which Federal income tax 
returns have been passed by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. This in- 
formation is helpful to creditors in 
judging the contingent tax liability. 


ONSISTENCY and conserva- 
tism have long been considered 

to be two of the keystones of proper 
financial reporting; this leads me to 
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More Hints on the 


ltems to Watch for 





in Financial Statements | 


by STEPHEN CHAN, CPA 


New York 


mention a situation which may re- 
quire a clearer understanding of its 
consequences. 

There is general agreement that, 
especially in a seasonal or style indus- 
try, the inventory should be conserva- 
tively stated, and should be priced at 
less than cost when necessary to re- 
flect market declines, slow moving 
or obsolete items. However, many 
business men have, in these high 
profit years, been extremely conser- 
vative in valuing their inventories. 
This pleases credit grantors on the 
ground that it results in a conserva- 
tive statement and thus in a conser- 
vative line of credit, but your atten- 
tion should be directed to the follow- 
ing important points: 

(a) An arbitrary reduction of one 
year’s inventory throws unearned 
profit into the following year, thus 
distorting both years’ results, unless 
exactly the same amount is taken out 
of the subsequent period’s closing in- 
ventory. 

(b) Indiscriminate and inconsis- 
tent inventory reductions are, of 
course, not permissible under the in- 
come tax laws. Concerns indulging 
in these practices are therefore sub- 
ject to the contingency of a possible 
tax assessment upon examination by 
the Treasury Department in a future 
year. 

(c) Incase of a fire loss, it may be 
difficult to prove and collect the full 


loss, because of the arbitrarily reduc- 
ed book inventory figures and the 
conflict with tax return figures. 

(d) Last, and most important, is 
the fact that in bad times the business 
man does not value his inventory 
items as conservatively as he does in 
good times ; and once the consistency 
of the financial statements is destroy- 
ed, there is no sound basis for state- 
ment analysis, comparison of prog- 
ress and operating ratios, or budget 
comparisons. 


HE credit grantor should ascertain 

that interim, or so-called “‘trial 
balance”, figures presented for credit, 
include a proportionate accrual of 
officers’ salaries and year-end bonus- 
es even though not yet drawn, as well 
as accrual of the full income and fran- 
chise tax payable on the indicated 
profit to date. Especially in the 
smaller business, these liabilities may 
be large in relation to capital and 
current assets. 

The credit man should also in- 
quire whether adequate provision has 
been made for discounts and allow- 
ances to be granted on the accounts 
receivable reflected on the balance 
sheet ; and whether the bad debt re- 
serve is adequate based upon a re- 
cent aging or detailed review of the 
accounts, giving proper consideration 
to collections in the month following 
the statement date. 
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In the 
modern 
office 


URROUGHS ADDING MA- 
B CHINE COMPANY of De- 

troit, Michigan, and Bell & 
Howell Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
announce that they have just ar- 
ranged to cooperate in a long-term 
joint manufacturing and distributing 
project. 

Bell & Howell Company will sell 
(o Burroughs all production of its 
new microfilm recording apparatus 
and the initial order placed by Bur- 
roughs with Bell & Howell amounts 





to several million dollars. Bur- 
roughs will distribute and maintain 
this equipment as an added service 
to business throughout the world. 

The cooperative arrangement be- 
tween these companies includes a pro- 
vision for dovetailing their engi- 
neering work on projects of mutual 
interest. For instance, both com- 
panies have been doing research in 
the field of electronics, and under 
their contract any development which 
either reaches will be cross-licensed 
between them. Similarly, any me- 
chanical or engineering achievements 
which can be of mutual benefit will 
also be cross-licensed. 

The microfilm equipment, which 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Your Goldmine 


A Nationwide Collection Service 


for his skill and judgment on the basis of several 
factors, an important one being his selection of a 
collection agency. Reports indicate that placing of claims 
for collection is on the increase all over the country. 
This is therefore a logical time to ask... by what 
standards should a collection medium be judged? 


A PROFESSIONAL Credit Executive is appraised 


F VERY member has the answer to that question in the 
facilities of either his own local Association or in the 
National Association of Credit Men. The latter has very 
high standards of operation and financial stability and 
there are set up all over the country approved Collection 
Departments and Adjustment Bureaus which have devel- 
oped high professional skills in handling collections and 
insolvencies. In over half a century of operation no credi- 
tor ever lost a penny due to defalcation or embezzlement 
on any collection handled by an N. A. C. M. “approved” 
Bureau. Do you know that the combined collection vol- 
ume of these N. A. C. M. “approved” Bureaus is probably 
the largest volume handled by any organization in the 
world? 


THE real goldmine is in the FREE DEMAND SERV- 
ICE backed by the matchless prestige of the world’s 
largest Credit Association. Other proved standards are: 


. all money collected banked in a special trust 
account 


. every employee bonded 
. member owned and supervised 


. . constructive approach preserving customer for fu- 
ture business 


. no collection contract necessary 


. forwarding service to affiliated offices or other 
representatives in every business community of 
the nation 


. Personal Demand facilities and service. 


END your claims to your local Association or, if no 

facilities exist, then to the National Association office 
in New York City or Chicago. These offices will imme- 
diately forward it to the nearest approved Bureau. 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL. 
CASH IN ON THIS GOLDMINE 
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BOOKS 


for busy executives 


Reviewed by DR. CARL D. SMITH 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 
1949 Edition. Henry H. Heimann, W. 
Randolph Montgomery and Richard 
G. Tobin—Editorial Board. Pub- 
lished by National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. Price 
$10.00. 


This volume endeavors to set forth 
fundamental legal principles and ex- 
isting statutes in a form that may 
serve as a convenient guide to credit 
and business executives. In present- 
ing this manual the authors have 
recognized the many difficulties that 
may be encountered in the evalua- 
tion of credit by reason of uncon- 
trollable hazards and maladjustments 
of the economic order arising from 
the war and post-war conditions. 
Seven hundred and fifty-six pages 
of text matter is divided into major 
sections. The first deals with the 
basic law of business, the second 
with secured credits, the third with 
legal phases of collections. Section 
four considers insolvency, section 
five federal regulations, and section 
six bonds on public work. Such a 
volume would be most difficult to use 
were it not for a most complete and 
workable index covering twenty- 
three pages by which it is possible 
to refer to any important legal aspect 
of credit work. 


Skip tracing 


How to Locate Skips and Collect by 
A. M. Tannrath. Published by John 
A. Patton, Chicago, 1948. 


The author dedicates this book to 
all credit men, collection men and 
those who are trying to locate the 
“skips” in the hope that it will help 
them solve many of their problems 
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and make their tasks easier. The 
author does not provide formulas by 
which financial rabbits may be pulled 
out of the delinquent hats. With 
insistence he points out that one who 
is to succeed in collecting old ac- 
counts must possess qualities of 
thoroughness, ingenuity, foresight, 
patience and the ability to do detec- 
tive work. The author presents a 
record of accomplishment which to 
many credit men may seem impos- 
sible of achievement. On past opera- 
tions he shows that 95% of skips 
have been located and that collec- 
tions have been made on 99% of 
those located. The general mortality 
rate of uncollected accounts shows 
that such accounts that are one year 
past due are worth forty-five cents 
on the dollar; two years past due 
the worth is twenty-three cents; 
three years past due, fifteen cents; 
four years past due, twelve cents; 
five years past due only ten cents. 
After that accounts are considered 
worthless. The author shows that he 
is able to take accounts with an 
average age of eight years with a 
range from five to sixteen years old 
and on which no work has been done 
from three to ten years and to pro- 
duce an amazing record of location 
and collection. The eleven chapters 
deal with a recital of actual experi- 
ences, installment credits, installment 
collections, skip tracing, how to col- 
lect after locating, bankruptcy, inter- 
and intra-state commerce, bad 
checks, commercial laws of the 
United States, how to forward claims 
for collection, and the final chapter 
on some of the changes in credit 
regulations and procedures. 

The book is light reading and 
much of it contains information of 
common knowledge to most credit 
men. There are, however, a number 


of excellent suggestions in it which 
may prove helpful to one troubled 
with many uncollectable accounts. 


Marketing 


Introduction to Marketing by Paul 
D. Converse and Fred M. Jones, Pro- 
fessors of Marketing, University of 
Illinois. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1948, price $5.65. 


This is primarily a text book for 
students but since business men 
ought always to be students, even 
though not formally enrolled in a 
college or university, we suggest this 
book for their consideration. 

The authors have combined a 
treatment of general marketing 
methods and principles with a more 
detailed treatment of retailing par- 
ticularly in relationship to the opera- 
tion of small and medium sized 
stores. The first four chapters are 
devoted to a general overall picture 
of how goods and commodities move 
through market channels to the con- 
sumer. The next seven chapters are 
concerned with the organizations 
through which wholesale trading is 
accomplished and the commodities 
that move through the wholesale 
pipeline. The next twenty-two chap- 
ters are devoted to retail marketing 
including the organizations through 
which retailing is accomplished, how 
to start a retail store, buying and 
pricing policies, selling organization 
and procedures, and finance and con- 
trol factors. The last two chapters 
deal with the regulation of competi- 
tion and with marketing costs and 
deficiencies. 


Economics 


Helping Yourself to Understand 
Economics by Howard Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Loyola Univer- 
sity. Published by Economic Insti- 
tute, Chicago, 1949, Price 75¢. 


This booklet of thirty-two pages is 
a glossary of six hundred and sixty 
economic terms. It may be helpful 
to executives who are frequently 
nonplussed as to what specific eco- 
nomic terms mean when they read 
them or hear them referred to by 
speakers. The author does deviate in 
his selection of economic terms by 
listing certain outstanding person- 
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alities who have contributed to eco- 
nomic thought and to legislation or 
statement of economic principles 
which are in the headlines today. 


Information sources 


Information Sources for Small Busi- 
ness by James C. Yocum, Professor 
of Marketing, Ohio State University. 
Published by Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and 
Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1948, price .50. 


This is the second revised edition 
of this small business handbook 
which provides a selected list of 
sources of information on beginning 
and operating a small business. Its 
contents are divided into two major 
sections, by business function and 
by kind of business. The third sec- 
tion deals briefly with small business 
in the economy. 


Special studies 


Five Special Studies (listed below). 
Published by Controllers Institute of 
America, New York. Price 50¢, 
1948. 


New Horizons for our Economy 


Five outstanding authorities in 
their respective fields discuss these 
subjects : 
Industry and the Atom. 
Economic Mobilization. 
Today’s Business and Economic 
Outlook. 

Outlook for the Publishing and 
Printing Industries. 

Railroad Equipment Trends. 


Tax Principles and Problems 


There is much confusion in the 
thinking of business men today con- 
cerning the fundamental tax princi- 
ples, what is happening in state and 
local tax trends and what the Fed- 
eral tax outlook is at the moment. 
These subjects are adequately and 
authoritatively discussed in this re- 
port. 


Accounting, Budgeting and 
Cost Control 


If business executives conclude 
that the last word: has been spoken 
on the use of accounting, budgeting 


and cost analysis as factors in man- 
agement control they have another 
guess coming. Seven outstanding 
authorities discuss these important 
subjects : 
Business Looks at the Rules of 
Accounting ; 
The Function of Planning in the 
Management Job; 
Using Budgetary Control as an 
Operating Plan ; 
Profits and Prophets—Cost Con- 
trol Versus Cost Engineering ; 
The Internal Audit Organization ; 
Inventory Control and 
Insurance Company Organization 
for Accounting and Cost Con- 
trol. 


Replacement Costs and 
Depreciation Policies 


Management and accounting view- 
points are expressed upon property 
values, the impact of replacement 
costs upon public utilities and re- 
serves for replacement of capital as- 
sets at current costs. 


Incentives, Payrolls and Social Costs 


Executives today cannot overlook 
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important elements in labor manage- 
ment relationships the factors in the 
hidden payroll and how past, present 
and future trends are affecting pro- 
ductive output. These topics are 
thoroughly discussed in this pam- 
phlet. 


Globetrotting 


So We Took Our Trip to Europe 
by Kenneth S. Thomson, Executive 
Secretary, Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. Published by Kenneth 
S. Thomson, Cleveland, 1948, Price 
$1.00. 

Credit executives and others who 
know Mr. Thomson may enjoy 
reading this one hundred page book- 
let which relates the experiences 
which he and Mrs. Thomson en- 
joyed on their trip abroad. The book 
might have a much wider appeal and 
interest to credit executives had Mr. 
Thomson included one or two chap- 
ters which would have given us some 
insight into credit policies, practices 
and: situations in the various coun- 
tries in which he traveled. 


ll 


PLATE OR PARCHMENT STOCK 


1000 2000 
4.00 7.50 
LETTERHEADS 
SIZE 81/2 X II 
STRATMORE BOND RAG CONTENTS 
1000 2000 
6.50 12.50 
ENVELOPES 
SIZE NO 10 
STRATMORE BOND RAG CONTENTS 
1000 2000 
8.25 16.00 


WITH EACH COMBINATION ORDER OF 500 
OR MORE LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES AN 
ATTRACTIVE LETTER ENVELOPE OPENER WILL 
BE GIVEN AWAY FREE. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL 


FREE 
WITH EVERY ORDER OF 
BUSINESS CARDS 


NAME 


A GENUINE LEATHER ADDRESS 


CARD CASE 


WITH YOUR INITIALS CITY 


STATE 





NO ORDERS ACCEPTED FROM GREATER NEW YORK CITY 
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Once again the 


Cash Discount 


(Continued from Page 7) 


violates the Act. It is questionable 
whether the quotation of the same 
terms to all customers of the same 
class, who may be competitors, is in 
itself sufficient protection for the 
seller. Nor could he rely upon the 
defense that the cash discount is 
inconsequential. The Act is con- 
cerned with discriminations where 
the effect “may be” to injure com- 
petition. 


SELLER may offer the same 

terms to all customers and iden- 
tical terms may be incorporated in 
all sales contracts. If these terms 
contain a discount option, may a 
seller require a portion of his cus- 
tomers to conform to the terms while 
“chiseling’” by another portion is 
tolerated? Is competition affected 
in these cases? Every credit man- 
ager knows that if he insists on a 
strict adherence to terms, he may 
lose a customer to a competitor who 
is not so insistent. 

These discount allowances, it 
would appear, may not be allowed 
on the grounds the allowances are 
in good faith to meet competition. 
In the Federal Trade Commission v. 
Cement Institute, the Supreme Court 
said the Act “permits a single com- 
pany to sell one customer at a lower 
price than it sells another if the 
price is ‘made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor.’ 
But this does not mean that Section 
2 (b) permits a seller to use a 
sales system which constantly results 
in his getting more money for his 
goods from some customers than he 
does from others. .. . The Act thus 
places emphasis on individual com- 
petitive situations, rather than upon 
"a general system of competition.” It 
would seem to follow, then, that a 
competitor, injured by the illegal act, 
might bring suit against the violator 
for triple damages which the Act 
allows. 
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According to the Act, the effect 
of discrimination must be “substan- 
tially to lessen competition.” Were 
there no other provisions under 
Section 2 (a) which might en- 
snare the seller, he could not dis- 
regard that phrase. In Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission, the Court found a dif- 
ference in price of a small fraction 
of a cent per pound might divert 
customers from one manufacturer to 
another. From the same decision it 
would appear that the payment of a 
higher price needs only to diminish 
the customer’s ability to compete 
with those buying at a lower price to 
bring the seller within the purview 
of the Act. 


HE Act provides (Section 2 (b) ) 

the presumption of wrong doing 
may be rebutted by showing the 
seller’s lower price was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor. But remember that 
“this does not mean that Section 2 
(b) permits a seller to use a sales 
system which constantly results in 
his getting more money for like 
goods from some customers than he 
does from others.” And the Court 
would not accept “the excuse that 
the person charged with a violation 
of the law was merely adopting a 
similarly unlawful practice of an- 
other.” 

It is doubtful if the Federal Trade 
Commission would enter any cease 
and desist orders of its own volition 
directed either to buyers who violate 
terms or sellers who permit viola- 
tions. But a business might find it- 
self a defendant in a proceeding 
instituted either by a customer or 
by a competitor. A customer might 
be made a co-defendant, for the 
Robinson-Patman Act has made it 
unlawful for any person knowingly 
to induce or receive a discrimina- 
tion in price, so that the buyer, as 
well as the seller, is subject to all the 


penalties provided by the statute. 

A seller, accused of violation of 
the law in that he permitted a cus- 
tomer to take an unearned discount, 
might set up as a defense that quo- 
tations were alike to all and the 
same terms were incorporated in all 
contracts. Further he might claim 
refusal to condone the taking of the 
unearned discount either by return- 
ing the check or billing the customer 
for the amount unlawfully deducted. 
Would the court accept the defense 
as made in good faith if the seller 
failed to collect the unearned dis- 
count but continued to accept orders 
from the offender? Nor would it 
avail to lament that the action was 
not brought against the customer, 
the greater offender. 

Business, no doubt, has greater 
problems to worry it but adjudication 
of this question might be beneficial. 
Should the court rule that to “chisel” 
on cash discounts or to condone or 
permit such “chiseling” was unfair 
discrimination, it might have the 
following results. Business would 
either eliminate the cash discount or 
it would (largely) eliminate its 
abuse. 


ERHAPS there has _ already 

flashed across the reader’s mind 
this question: how about the dis- 
crimination that exists in insisting 
that certain customers, sold under 
net 30 terms, pay in 30 days while 
others habitually pay in 70 days? 
How about it? 

It may be stated in brief summa- 
tion that the function of the cash 
discount is not generally under- 
stood. It has been the cause of some 
strange court decisions. It invites 
infractions of contractual agreements. 
It is sound in theory. Certain terms 
as stated permit conflicting inter- 
pretations. Terms and price cannot 
be segregated. The cash discount is 
firmly entrenched in our marketing 
plan and could be done away with 
only by some violent eruption. Its 
effect on collections is uncertain and 
controversial. In practice it would 
appear to engender discrimination 
as defined and prohibited by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, and a good stiff 
decision under that act might be 
extremely beneficial from the credit 
manager’s viewpoint in that many 
concerns would remove the cash dis- 
count from their terms or would 
insist upon adherence to them. 
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In the modern 
OFFICE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Burroughs will distribute, will carry 
the Bell & Howell name and will con- 
sist of a Recorder and Automatic 
Feeder, a Reader, and an automatic 
Processor for volume users. 


Paper 


NEW table on the selection of 
the appropriate paper for va- 
rious recording and bookkeeping 
purposes has been published in a 
booklet entitled “How to Keep Your 
Records Legible and Lasting”’ that is 
copyrighted by the Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
The quality of paper used should be 
determined, the booklet points out, 
by two variables: the number of 
years the record is to be kept, and 
the number of times during its life 
that the record will be posted, han- 
dled or referred to. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained free from the Parsons Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Stencil 


PREMIUM quality film pro- 
A tected stencil by The Heyer 
Corporation, makers of duplicators 
and duplicating supplies is called 
Protect “O” Film. It is a clear, 
protective film covering which makes 
stencil cutting easier, faster, and bet- 
ter. Loss of the centers of “‘o” and 
“e” due to excessive pressure or 
sharpness of typewriter character is 
prevented. The elastic film covering 
keeps letters in place so stencil pro- 
duces uniformly perfect copy. For 
catalog and price information write: 
The Heyer Corporation, 1850 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago 23, III. 


Ribbon 


NEW kind of typewriter rib- 
bon makes it possible to turn 
out perfectly typed letters and forms 
of all kinds. The secret behind this 
new ribbon, called “Del-e-Tape,” is 
that typing errors may be made to 
vanish completely with the use of a 
liquid eradicator. 
When a change is necessary, a 
word or a whole sentence can be 
made to disappear by painting away 


the words with just a touch of DEL- 
E-TAPE ERADICATOR. It takes 
only a second or two and leaves the 
paper crystal clear, without the 
faintest smudge or trace of the error. 


ee 

Berth se Sekint Life Tneomace See 
XH Broad Street 

New Tork, WY. 
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DEL-E-TAPE ribbons are per- 
manent in type and cost no more 
than ordinary good typewriter rib- 
bons. They are available in black, 
black and red and blue for all 
standard makes of typewriters and 
electric typewriters as well. DEL-E- 
TAPE is distributed and sold direct 
only by Aetna Products Co., 202 
East 44th St., New York City. 


Safes 


IEBOLD, INC., of Canton, Ohio, 

has introduced a new safe, known 

as the Diebold Guardian Line, for 
use in the home, store or office. 








Frou You Can Reduce 
Extra Expense 


This safe carries the Class “C” 
tested fire rating from the, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Safe Man- 
ufacturers’ National Association and 
complies with the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards’ specifications. 

The safe also bears the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Approved Re- 
locking Device label and earns a 
preferential safe burglary insurance 
discount for users. 


CHARACTER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


changes; close kin to honor; the 
moral quality which stands for hon- 
esty in all transactions.” 

Yes, the measuring stick for credit 
is the three “C’s”—Character, Ca- 
pacity, Capital; and the greatest of 
these is Character. It was so, back 
in the “horse-and-buggy” days of 
old John Wilson; so it had been 
down through the years—the cen- 
turies—before him. And so it is 
today—it has never changed. 


Toledo: R. H. Melone, Credit Manager, 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, and former 
Secretary-Manager of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was the speaker 
at the February meeting of the Toledo 
Credit Women’s Group. He covered the 
inner workings of the National Associa- 
tion and briefed those present on some of 
the services of the Association. 
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Normally, good management is the answer. But if the 
normal routine of business is upset by a fire or another 
catastrophe that forces you to continue business in 
temporary quarters, with rented bookkeeping and 
calculating machines, you’ll need Extra Expense in- 
surance. A more detailed explanation of Extra Expense 
insurance will be mailed you on request. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Combined Statement December 31, 1947 


Assets ° - - - - - . - - - $106,262,644 
Liabilities - - - - - - - - -° 51,292,949 
Surplus to policyholders - + - - - - 54,969,698 
Losses paid to December 31, 1947 - - - - 422,207,611 
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CHARLES E. FERNALD 
FERNALD AND COMPANY 
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DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
69 Point St., Providence 2, R. 1 
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HE ALMS & DOEPKE CO. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 
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EARL N. FELIO 
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GLASS CO 
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HERBST SHOE MFG. 
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AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
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OHRMANN COMMERCIAL CO 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
53 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, III. 


CARL O. PANKS 
TACOMA FEED COMPANY 
524 Puyallup Ave., Tacoma {, Wash. 


GRAHAM H. ROTHWEILER 
HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
865 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 


are Cc. SCOTT 
—E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 397, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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W. PHILLIPS & CO. 
Rucate - Bell Sts., Tampa, Florida 


A. J. SUTHERLAND 
eeeen. TRUST & SAVINGS 
h Ave., Saw Diego (2, Calif. 
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seems DRY GOODS CO. 
h and Howard Sts., Omaha 8, Nebr. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
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JOHN K. BURCH CO. 
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Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Report 


_ To Each Member of National: 


The Administrative Committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men at its meeting in Cincinnati on March 4 received a 
report verifying the fact that the charter membership of the Credit 
Research Foundation has passed the 500 total as required by the 
National Board for the beginning of its operation and thereupon 
placed its approval upon the start of organization activities for 
this important program for the credit profession. 

The first meeting of the charter members of the Foundation 
will be held at Atlantic City on Tuesday, May 17, 1949 in con- 
junction with the 53rd Credit Congress. It probably will be 
called to order at 3:30 or 4:00 P.M. so as not to conflict with the 
Industry Meetings held on that day. 

At this meeting, the Organization Committee of the Founda- 
tion will suggest to the Committee on Nominations the following 
candidates as trustees: L. D. Duncan, New York, N. Y.; Victor C. 
Eggerding, St. Louis, Mo.; L. F. Fishbeck, Los Angeles, California; 
F. A. Herbst, Milwaukee, Wis.; William Hussey, Rochester, N. Y.; 
E. J. Keefe, Tampa, Fla.; Russell McCoy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. J. 
Offer, Detroit, Mich.; Paul A. Pflueger, San Francisco, Cal.; Annie 
Porter, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; E. N. Ronnau, Kansas City, Mo.; K. 
C. Sommers, Youngstown, O.; Past National Presidents George J. 
Gruen, Cincinnati, O. and Paul W. Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; and cur- 
rent National President Charles E. Fernald, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This list is not inclusive nor does it prevent any other nominations 
from the floor, nor is the list final. 

As has been previously stated, the object of the Credit Research 
Foundation will be to encourage, foster and promote a clearer, 
better understanding of credit and the essentiality of sound credit 
practices, to direct and promote the interests of the entire credit 
profession, and in particular the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

The activities of the Credit Research Foundation will comple- 
ment the present functions and services of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and add to its prestige, influence, and useful- 
ness. It will not duplicate any services or benefits of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

I commend to the attention of each of you the plans and ser- 
vices of this new program and suggest that you investigate the 
benefits of participating as a member of the Credit Research 
Foundation. 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL 


Choadeo® ,trualbd 


President, National Association of Credit Men 
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ASSOCIATION 


NEW 


Industry Group Meetings Are a Vital 
Part of the Credit Congress Program 


Opportunity to meet 
credit executives from 
all parts of the United 
States is presented 


by H. L. MUNROE 


Credit Manager, SKF Industries, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Chairman, Industrial Credit Meetings 
Committee 


the essence. But to a man who is 

charged with the responsibility of 
administering the functions of a Credit 
Executive, there are a number of occa- 
sions when time does prove to be of the 
essence. When these emergencies arise, 
for reasons known to most of us, the 
causes responsible for the conditions are 
usually not published in any newspaper, 
trade magazine or commercial reports 
until it is too late to take appropriate 
action. 

Quite often the account we have ap- 
praised today as a fair risk develops into 
a severe headache tomorrow. Why? 
Merely because someone who knows more 
about the account has better analyzed the 
situation and, possibly becoming just a 
little panicky, exerted that little bit of 
extra pressure needed to develop your 
headache. 

Sometimes I think the faculty of being 
a magician or a crystal ball gazer should 
be required of one who handles credits. 
Lacking these qualifying attributes, I 
know of no better substitutes than the 
following : 

1. Know personally as many of your 
customers as you _ possibly can 
through personal contacts ; 

2. Know personally as many of your 
fellow Credit Executives as you pos- 
sibly can through personal contacts. 

Yes, item one is important, but the 
significance of item two cannot be over- 
shadowed: by the influence: you possess 
from coming in contact with your cus- 
tomers. 

Industry Group Meetings provide an 
unexcelled opportunity for Credit Execu- 
tives of a given industry to meet periodi- 
cally, become acquainted, and discuss 


] O a man in prison, time is not of 


problems of mutual interest. These prob- 
lems can be national or local in scope. 
They can include many subjects that are 
of immediate interest to you as well as 
to your neighbor. They afford an op- 
portunity for you to become better ac- 
quainted with other executives struggling 
with the same problems that confront 
you. These problems can be discussed 
with a frankness that you dare not discuss 
with a disinterested party and hope to 
receive the same sound and effective ad- 
vice. 

From statement analysis to insurance, 
government regulations, labor problems, 
specific accounts, individuals’ savings, 
market conditions, inventory controls, 

(Continued on Page 38) 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRESS 


REPORT 
May 1, 1948 to February 28, 1949 
Comparison 
Members 

Class AA Net Gain 2-28-49 Percent. 
San Francisco 54 1288  104.37% 
Chicago 65 2000 103.35 
Louisville Sl 995 = 103.21 
Class A 
St. Louis 97 850 112.88% 
Rochester 49 606 108.79 
Boston 38 568 107.16 
Class B 
San Diego 47 408 113.01% 
Dallas 29 302 110.62 
New Orleans 19 270 =: 107.56 
Class C 
Salt Lake City 24 229 =111.70% 
Houston 19 245 108.40 
Des Moines 13 244 105.62 
Class D 
El Paso 23 144 119.00% 
Washington 20 157. 114.59 
Syracuse 23 195 113.37 
Class E 
Little Rock 17 64 136.17% 
Davenport 12 52 130.00 
Columbus 20 106 123.25 
Class F 

Cape Girardeau 10 35 140.00% 
Hannibal 6 22 ~=137.50 
Mansfield 10 42 131.25 
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LOCAL 
NATIONAL 


Credit Congress 
Program Plans 
Nearly Complete 


Program plans for the 53rd Annual 
Credit Congress at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., May 15-19, 
are rapidly nearing completion. Speakers 
for the various sessions have already been 
invited and several have accepted. 

A new departure in the program ar- 
rangement this year is the building up 
of sessions ’round a central theme. Speak- 
ers at the sessions will explore the ground 
to which each topic leads so that at 
the end of the session the theme will 
have been thoroughly dissected and a 
conclusion reached. 

The business of the congress will as 
usual commence on Monday morning with 
the President’s address of welcome and 
Henry H. Heimann’s keynote address. 

Monday afternoon’s session is the first 
of the “theme” sessions. The topic for 
discussion will be “What Credit Men 
Can Do to Make Themselves More Valu- 
able.” The panel will have three mem- 
bers: Thomas H. Nelson, president, 
Executive Training Inc., New York, and 
an instructor in Management at the Ex- 
ecutives’ School of Credit and Financial 
Management since its inception, who will 
speak on “What aids the credit man can 
expect from Management”; Randolph W. 
Hyde, Treasurer, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, on “How the credit manager 
can appraise management as a credit 
factor”; and John H. Vogel, Assistant 
Vice-President, Meinhard, Greeff & Co., 
New York, on “How the credit. manager 
and his staff can keep in tune with the 
times.” Time will be allowed for ques- 
tion periods and discussion. 

The Industry Group Meeting day has 
been advanced to Tuesday this year; 
therefore the next general session will 
be held on Wednesday morning, May 18. 
This time the theme will be “Credit 
Weathervanes in a Political Economy,” 
and again the meeting will be in the form 
of a panel discussion. Topics to be 
covered and the speakers who will discuss 
them are: “The current economic pic- 
ture from the credit viewpoint” by Adolph 
G. Abramson, Economist, S.K.F. Indus- 
tries, Inc.; “What is the current impact 
of taxes on business?” by Alvin Burger, 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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NACM Sleuths 
Get Their Man 
For Second Time 


On February 23, Abraham Jacob Keif- 
etz, alias Jack Keifer, appeared in the 
Federal Court for the Southern District 
of New York to answer to an indictment 
that had been returned against him by 
the Federal Grand Jury, alleging con- 
cealment of assets in violation of the 
National Bankruptcy Act. Keifetz, who 
has been held in the Federal House of 
Detention since November 26, 1948, on a 
charge of contempt in failing to comply 
with an order of the Court to turn over 
certain records of Bar-Craft Dresses, Inc., 
141 West 36th Street (of which concern 
he was the President), entered a plea 
of guilty to the indictment, and Judge 
Bondy fixed March 9 as the date of 
sentence. 

The subject matter was referred to 
the Fraud Prevention Department on 
March 19, 1948 by Robert R. Jacobs, 
Credit Manager of Shapiro Bros. Factors 
Corp., and at the direction of A. J. 
Smith of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Chair- 
man of the Textile Fraud Prevention 
Committee, the case was taken up for 
investigation. 

On or about March 30, 1948, an In- 
voluntary Petition in Bankruptcy was 
filed against Bar-Craft Dresses, Inc. after 
an assignment had been made by Keifetz 
to the New York Credit Men’s Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 


Misappropriated Funds 

A number of hearings were held before 
Referee Kurtz and Keifer refused to 
answer any pertinent questions, saying 
that to do so “might incriminate him’. 
It was learned, however, that substantial 
amounts of merchandise had been re- 
moved from the premises occupied by the 
debtor during the last week of business 
and that there had been an assignment 
of Accounts Receivable without the 
knowledge of the firm’s bookkeeper who 
admitted no entries were made in the 
books without Keifetz’s specific instruc- 
tions. There was considerable merchan- 
dise on hand on March 16, 1948 but two 
days later, the place was practically 
empty. It was ascertained that Keifetz 
misappropriated funds of the corporation 
by placing it in bank accounts which 
never appeared in the bankrupt’s records. 
The loss to creditors has been estimated 
at $50.000.00. 

On May 3, 1948, the facts covering the 
investigation of the affairs of the bank- 
rupt corporation were brought to the at- 
tention of the office of the United States 
Attorney by a representative of the 
Fraud Prevention Department. Assistant 
United States Attorney Frederick H. 
Block was assigned to the case. 

On January 21, after the Memorandum 
of Facts had been checked by the F. B. I., 
an indictment was returned against 
Keifetz, charging a concealment of $8,- 
700.00 from the Trustee, in violation of 
the National Bankruptcy Act. Prior to 
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this, however, he had been committed to 
the Federal House of Detention for failure 
to turn over certain books and records. 

After Keifetz had been ordered to the 
institution, he disappeared from his home 
and efforts made by the office of the 
United States authorities and representa- 
tives of the Fraud Prevention Department 
to determine his whereabouts were un- 
availing, and it was not until November 
26 that he surrendered to the New York 
Office of the F. B. I. 

Turning back the pages of case files of 
the Fraud Prevention Department, we 
find that about eleven years ago, Keifetz 
figured as a principal in the Glenmore 
Manufacturing Co. of Baltimore, Md. and 
pleaded guilty to a charge of concealment 
of assets. He was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment of one year and one day. 


NYCMA Moves to 


New Quarters 


New York: The New York Credit Men’s 
Association packed up and moved to a new 
location on February 25 and on February 
28 were established and doing business in 
their new quarters. 

They now occupy all the eleventh floor 
and part of the fifth floor of the Masonic 
Building, 71 West 23rd Street, on the 
corner of Sixth Avenue. The new facil- 
ities are ideal for their purpose. They 
have large rooms for meetings of various 
kinds—creditors’ meetings, committee 
gatherings and the like. The New York 
Chapter of the National Institute of Credit 
has large, comfortable classrooms, and the 
Association has the use of an auditorium 
with seating capacity of 1,000 and a ban- 
quet hall. 

The new telephone number is Watkins 


4-0100. 


Sacramento Credit 
Men Move to New and 
Bigger Office Space 


Sacramento: The constant growth of. the 
Sacramento Chapter, Credit Managers’ 
Association of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia has made it necessary to move the 
offices to larger quarters. 

Accordingly the Association has leased 
and occupied new space at 618 Eye Street. 
Earle W. Fouts continues as manager, 
and the telephone numbers—3-7428, 3-7429 
and 3-7420 remain the same. 


New St. Louis Office 
Has Many Improvements 


St. Louis: The St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men has leased the eighth floor 
of the St. Charles Building, on the corner 
of Seventh and St. Charles Streets. 

The premises consist of 4000 square feet 
and will be used for general offices. Im- 
provements include acoustical ceiling, 
fluorescent lighting, asphalt tile floor and 
venetian blinds. 


Eastern States 
Secretaries To 


Meet at Newark 


Newark: The Secretary-Managers of 
Credit Men’s Associations in the Eastern 
States and some from the East-Central 
Area will meet at the Hotel Robert Treat 
on March 25 and 26 for a conference. 

H. M. Oliver, of the Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, will pre- 
side. The executive secretaries will dis- 
cuss all features of credit association 
work, exchanging ideas on ways and 
means of making their associations of 
more value to members. Officers and 
department heads of the National Asso- 
ciation will attend to outline the National 
program for the coming year. 


Robert Morris 
Chapter Formed 


ALTER L. REHFELD, Vice 

President of the Mercantile-Com- 

merce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, and President of the Robert 
Morris Associates, a national organiza- 
tion of bank credit men, announces that 
the members in the Northwest have 
formed a “Pacific Northwest Chapter.” 
There are now twenty chapters that 
nearly blanket the country with local or- 
ganizations on a city, state or regional 
basis. The only area in which there is no 
chapter organization of any kind is in the 
Southwest, most of the member banks in 
that area being in Texas. Efforts to inter- 
est members in the Lone Star State will 
be made this spring when Walter L. Reh- 
feld and Ray Duning, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, will visit member banks in Houston, 
San Antonio, Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Mr. Rehfeld was born and raised in Elgin, 
Texas. 

Associates largely responsible for the 
new chapter are Frank E. Jerome, Vice 
President, Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle and E. E. Searles, Vice President, 
The Puget Sound National Bank, Ta- 
coma, who were elected President and 
Secretary respectively of the Chapter. 
Others elected to office and active in 
forming the group were Oliver H. Has- 
kell, Vice President, Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, and Ralph 
J. Stowell, Vice President, National Bank 
of Commerce, Seattle, elected Vice Pres- 
ident and Treasurer respectively. 

The Board of Governors includes the 
above officers and Eric Wallberg, Assist- 
ant Manager, The Bank of California 
N. A., Seattle and Ralph W. Sherrill, As- 
sistant Manager, The Bank of California 
N. A. in Tacoma. 

Mr. Jerome states that “the Chapter 
will be a small one to begin with as we 
are most anxious to keep the membership 
in the top levels until we have had some 
experience.” 
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Fred Cates Is 
New President 
At Los Angeles 


Los Angeles: A representative gathering 
of the Los Angeles Credit Managers’ As- 
sociation greeted David Weir, guest 
speaker, at the Annual Meeting held at the 
Los Angeles Breakfast Club. 

An unusually heavy “fog”—rain to you 
—interfered somewhat with a capacity 
audience but failed to dampen the enthusi- 
astic reception which greeted David Weir’s 
masterly presentation of the subject, “The 
Human Factor in Credit.” 

Officers and directors for the year 1949 
and 1950 were elected. The members 
named Fred A. Cates, General Credit 
Manager at Arden Farms Co., President. 
Robert A. Roberts, Credit Manager at 
Union Oil Co. of California, First Vice 
President; Elmo Trimble, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Wilson Paper Company, 
Second Vice President; Phil J. Stilwell, 
Credit Manager for Hammond Lumber 
Company, Treasurer. 

The following were elected directors for 
the three year term: L. F. Fishbeck, Coast 
Packing Company; Edgar Jaffa, Jaffa 
Shoe Co.; E. G. Junge, Hoffman Sales 
Corp.; D. L. Caldwell, O’Keefe & Mer- 
ritt Co. 

Directors for one year: Stanley Benja- 
min, Graham-Reynolds Electric Company ; 
Roger Burke, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company; E. F. Gueble, Garrett Supply 
Company; T. V. Hunter, Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company; Bess Marshall, Paper Sup- 
ply Company; Harold Williams, Midway 
Fishing Tool Company; Richard R. Wil- 
cox, Keeline-Wilcox Nurseries; Vernon 
D. Rogers, Joseph T. Ryerson Company. 


Los Angeles Offers 
Repeat Course in 
Effective Speaking 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Credit 
Managers’ Association announces a course 
in Effective Speaking. The first meeting 
was held February 9. 

A similar course was offered last fall 
which was attended by over twenty men 
and women. The director of that group, 
C. C. Mullin, of C. C. Mullin & Asso- 
ciates, is again conducting the course. 


Situations Wanted 





Position wanted in South Eastern Pennsylvania 

area, credit manager and financial consultant; 

manufacturing and wholesale experience in hard 

goods, textiles, liquors, automotive, appliances, 

grain and drug fields; excellent references, de- 

tails on request. Box F-1, Credit and Financial 
anagement. 


Right Hand Man for President or Treasurer 
of any size business. Now Assistant Treas- 
urer for plant handling annual volume of $25 
million, Seventeen years of financial manage- 
Ment experience including budget and cash 
forecasts. Age 37; college education. First 


hand knowledge of production and_ sales co- 
ordination. Will go anywhere. Box M-1, Credit 
and Financial Management. 
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The new officers and directors of the Charleston Association of Credit had their picture 
taken recently following their election. Standing left to right: C. W. Chesley, Charleston 
Electrical Supply Co.; J. C. Glass, Bond-Rider-Jackson Co.; A. D. Crummett, Virginian Elec- 
tric Co.; R. S. Richardson, Charleston Hardware Co.; J. R. Pierson, Thomas, Field & Co.; 


J. A. Greenlee, Capital City Supply Co. 


Seated left to right: Ralph H. Smith, Secretary- 


Treasurer; V. J. MacFadden, MacFadden Ignition Co., President, and R. L. Beranek, Esso 


Standard Oil Co., Vice-President. 


Par Clearance Work Is 
Given Boost in Alabama 


Birmingham: The efforts of the Alabama 
Association of Credit Executives to make 
the people of their State “par-conscious” 
were given a boost recently when it was 
ordered by the State Banking Board that 
all Alabama banks must stop making 
“exorbitant” charges for cashing checks. 

It was directed that no state bank shall 
make any charge for cashing any check 
drawn on it or any check deposited with 
it. No exception is made as to what bank 
the check is drawn on. 

The Board directed further that no 
state bank shall make any charge in ex- 
cess of 10 cents per $100 (up to $500) for 
cashing any check or draft drawn on it 
by any other bank. State banks have 
been permitted to charge up to $1.25 per 
$1,000. 


Robert L. Griffiths 
Retires After 44 
Years With Company 


Utica: Robert L. Griffiths, Treasurer of 
the International Heater Company, retired 
recently after 44 years with his company. 
He joined the company in 1904 and served 
in the order department, then became 
credit manager and finally treasurer and 
director. He was president of the Utica 
Association of Credit Men during 1938 
and 1939. In 1943 he was elected Vice- 
President of the National Association for 
the Eastern District. He had previously 
served as National Director from 1939 to 
1942. 


Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Credit Wo- 
men’s Group met February 23 at the Con- 
gress of Clubs. The guest speaker was 
Ralph H. Coleman, Treasurer of L. H. 
Smith. 
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N. W. Conference 


To Be Held At 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Vancouver, B.C.: The first Northwest 
Conference since 1944 will be held March 
17 and 18 at the Hotel Vancouver. The 
Bellingham Association of Credit Men 
and the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust As- 
sociation, of Vancouver, are hosts. 

Charles E. Fernald, President, and 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
NACM, are among the speakers. Others 
scheduled to appear are Past President 
E. L. Blaine, Jr., People’s National Bank 
of Washington, Graham B. Towers, 
Governor of the Bank of Canada, and H. 
K. Hall, National Vice-President of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Associa- 
tion. 


The minutes of the bankruptcy 
forum held recently by the New 
York Credit Men’s Association 
have been published in booklet 
form. All phases of Chapter XI 
proceedings are covered by Execu- 


tive Manager Mortimer J. Davis, 
Referee Irwin Kurtz and attorney 
David Shandalow. Copies of the 
booklet are available on request. 
A charge of 50c is made to cover 
the cost of printing, postage and 
handling. 





Chattanooga: C. R. Haemsch, of the 
Cavalier Corporation, and President of 
the Adjustment Bureau of the Chatta- 
nooga Association of Credit Men, died 
February 16. 
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Confidentially Speaking 


Mr. H. C. Chambers succeeds H. T. Topping as Credit Manager of H. C. Tool 
Corp., St. Louis .. . L. H. Hubbard, Asst. Treas. now handles credits at North- 
western Leather Co., Boston... J. H. Cavanaugh, Credit Manager, McCord 
Corp., Detroit, succeeds R. A. Shappell, resigned . . . Floyd L. Clark is now Credit 
Manager for Campbell General Tire Co., Pittsburgh ... W. H. Hallerberg suc- 
ceeds J. B. Cronheim as Credit Manager of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis 
... William E. Fierman has been elected Treasurer of Carpenter-Morton Co., 
Boston... M. R. Moss, Credit, Manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Chicago, 
succeeds Wm. Campbell, who retired Dec. 31st . ..,Carl B. Brace, Credit Manager, 
Midwest Appliance Distributors Co., Detroit, succeeds R. C. Dengeman, who has 
taken over other responsibilities ... W. J. Mannion: is'now Credit Manager of 
Levinson Steel Co., Pittsburgh . . . Ed Gnahn, Chittenden & Easlman Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and Past President, Burlington Assn. of Credit Men, was recently elected 
a Director of the National Bank of Burlington. 

Mr. Cal Sommers, Credit Manager, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, and past N.A.C.M. Director, has been elected President of the Youngstown 
district, Ohio State University Alumni Association .. . Miss Rose Sarli, now Credit 
Manager, American Beauty Macaroni Co., Kansas City, succeeds Ralph Sarli, ‘pro- 


moted-to; Salés Manager’... James P. Gallagher, formerly ‘with Continental Dis-" 


tilling .Corp.; has succeeded Charles N. Campbell, resigned, as Credit Manager, Sher- 
win-Williams Co., Boston . .. Bernard V. Orlov is now Credit‘Manager of The 
Michigan Steel Supply Co. Chicago...R. S. Morton has succeéded Alfred 
Mordacci as Credit Manager of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Pittsburgh:? . . Walter 
G. Wintle is now looking after credits for Wichita Barber & Beauty Supply Co.. 
Wichita, Kans... . W. T. Murphy succeeds Wm. Anthon as Credit Manager, of 
Southern Galvanizing Co., Baltimore. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES—Richard J. Wittman has been transferred:'to | 
the New York office of Pennsylvania Sugar Company, and is succeeded by William 


J. Sampson ... Miss Dorothy H. Kavanaugh is now supervising credits for 
Leeds & Northrup Company ...L. J. Pierce succeeds R. W. Wood, resigned, as 
Credit Manager of United States Gauge Co. (Sellersville) .. . C. W. Koehl is the 
new Credit Manager at Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp... .. R. E. Colvin. replaces 
D. C. Kendrigan with Wheeling Corrugating Company ... The First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, announces the retirement of Thomas W. Smith, Asst. Cashier .. . 
H. Scherking, Jr. has succeeded T. R. Armstrong in management of the Credit 
Department for The Sharples Corp. 

Mr. Wm. R. Cassidy is the new Credit Manager at General Electric Supply 
Cqrp., Memphis ... D. H. Rotroff succeeds Geo. Brown as Credit Manager of 
Fiddes-Moore & Co., Chicago . . . Miss Mary Williams has been appointed Credit 
Manager, and Homer L. Bonillas is assuming the duties of Manager of L, B. Mer- 
rick Nurseries, Pico, Calif... . Robert Hanson succeeds Mr. Hultquist, resigned, 
as Credit Manager of Brin Glass Co., Minneapolis ... H. L. Cale now represents 
Magnetic Metals Company, Camden, N.J., succeeding W. H. Figy, resigned .. . 
C Rechsteiner succeeds Mark Brown at Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del... .C. L. Guyton succeeds A. W. White, Jr., as Credit Manager of Cruse- 
Crawford Wheel & Rim Co., Birmingham ... B. H. McCollum is now Credit 
Manager of Carloss Well Supply Co., Memphis ...W. D. Hughes, General Man- 
ager, Hyland Electrical Supply Co., Chicago, has introduced C. E. Ivins as their 
Credit Manager .. . Glen A. Wingard succeeds Frank Doyle as Credit Manager 
for Radio Specialties Co., Los Angeles, 

DALLAS CHANGES—C. S. Kersh has resigned from John Deere Plow Co., to 
engage in private business. Emil Pietzsch is now handling credits . . . J. C. Ogden, 
Aluminum Company of America, succeeds G. L. McCalman, resigned. Mr. Ogden 
was transferred from Kansas City where he served as a Director of the K, C. Assn. 
of Credit Men ..:. B. R. Roberts succeeds Frank Marshall as Credit Manager of 
Superior Wholesale Market ... P. M. Gentry, Credit Manager and Auditor, Dallas 
Morning Star, succeeds J. E. Taggart, retired ... Walter Hanson i: :. v handling 
credits at General Plumbing Supply Co. ... Virgil Hines is now Crclit Manager 
of Ben E. Keith Co., succeeding C. D. Legg, Jr., resigned to become General 
Accountant for Hobbs Gas Co., Hobbs, New Mexico... J. L. La Fon is now 
looking after credits at American Clutch Products ... Ray Underwood succeeds 
A. H. Grote as’ Credit Manager for Rogers, Leche & Merchant, Inc. Mr. Grote is 
now Credit Manager for Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp. 

Mr. Frank R. Ellsworth retired from George S. Harrington Co., Boston, on Jan- 
uary Ist, E. V. Anderson, President, is presently supervising the Credit Dept. . . . 
Robert J. Masters has taken over the credit management of Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., Syracuse, succeeding Elmer Rech .. . W. R. Barriger, Credit Manager, 
Cooke Chevrolet Company, Louisville, succeeds C. H. Wells, now in sales . 
Miss Dorothy Best succeeds H. S. Tyler, deceased, as Credit Manager, Binkley 
Coal Company, Chicago... W. T. Weissman is the new Credit Manager at 
Spalding Sales Corp., Chicago, succeeding F. J. Cunningham ... Herbert F. 
Redford, Credit Manager, Standard Oil Co., Detroit, succeeds H. C. Sparr, retired, 
now living in Maryland ... Mrs. Betty Starsinic succeeds Miss Madducks as 
Credit Manager of Fairmont Foods Co., Pittsburgh. 


Credit Men of 
Coast Area Will 


Hold Conference 


San Francisco: The Credit Managers’ 
Associations of the Pacific Southwest area 
will hold a regional conference at the St. 
Francis Hotel March 23, 24 and 25. The 
Credit Managers’ Association of Northern 
and Central California will be hosts to the 
conference. 

Wednesday, March 23, will be devoted 
to registration in the morning and a gen- 
eral session in the afternoon. Thursday 
will be group day. Thirteen group. ses- 
sions are planned, including a foreign 
trade gathering. Friday’s program. will 
consist of two general sessions, the morn- 
ing session being in charge of the Robert 
Morris Associates. ‘ 

Speakers at the conference’ will include 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager, 
NACM and National President Charles 
E. Fernal:|. 


North Central 
Conference Will 
Feature Fernald 


Duluth: The Credit Men’s Associations 
of the North Central Area will hold their 
33rd annual regional conference April 8 
and 9. Plans, as at present set up, call 
for a reception and Smorgasbord on the 
evening of April 8. April 9 will start 
with an executive council breakfast meet- 
ing, following which the delegates will 
split up into six group meetings. 

Following the morning group sessions 
National President Charles E. Fernald 
will speak during luncheon on “Raising 
the Standards of Credit.” A general con- 
ference session will be held during the 
afternoon and the conference will come to 
a close with a dinner meeting at which 
the speaker will be Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann. 


Moran to Speak in 
Newark on March 24 


Newark: The New Jersey Association 
of Credit Executives continued its series 
of forums on February 14 with an address 
on “How creditors can best protect them- 
selves under the Bankruptcy Act.” 

The speaker was Andrew B. Crummy, 
Counselor-at-law, and a member of the 
firm of Crummy and Considine.. 

The speaker at the March 24 meeting 
will be E. B. Moran, Manager, Central 
Division, NACM, who will speak on the 
“Credit Side of Selling.” Members of 
the Sales Executives’ Club of Northern 
New Jersey have been invited to the 
meeting, at which the guest of honor will 
be National Vice-President Camilo Rod- 
riguez, Davol Rubber Co. 
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Committee Formed 
On Amendments To 
NACM Constitution 


A committee has been formed to con- 
sider any suggestions that may be brought 
forward concerning changes in the 
NACM. Constitution. Personnel of the 
committee consists of: 

E. L. Blaine, Jr., Chairman, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington, 801 First 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Miss Mary E. Curran, Jones, McDuf- 
fee & Stratton Corp., 640 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

Lester F. Fishbeck, Coast Packing 
Company, 3275 E. Vernon Ave., Los 
Angeles 11, Calif. j 

T. B. Hendrick, Collins, Dietz, Morris 
Co. 1 West Main St., Oklahoma City 1, 
Okla. : 

Frank A. Herbst, Herbst Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co., 2367 N. 29th St.,. Milwau- 
kee 10, Wis. : 

E. William Lane, American Screw Co., 
21 Stevens St., Providence, R. I. 

George J. Lochner, Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 5 South St. Balti- 
more.2, Md. : 

George H. Nippert, Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago’ 4, III: 

Harry J. Offer, Detroit Edison Co., 
2000 Third St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Englishman Discourses 
On George Washington 
During Seattle Meeting 


Seattle: The Seattle Association of Cre- 
dit Men heard an address by Frank Drake 
Davison at their meeting on February 21. 
The subject was “The British thought 
and recognition of George Washington.” 

The speaker is English born and edu- 
cated. He came to the State of Wash- 
ington in 1925 “by chance and luck” and 
has lived there ever since. 

At the same meeting F. E. Clyde, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
and Secretary C. P. King reported on 
their efforts to have the Preference Law 
of the State amended. 


Promoted in New York 


New York: Bertram B. Warren has 
been appointed treasurer of the General 
Foods Corporation. Mr. Warren was a 
member of the first class of the Execu- 
tives’ School of Credit and Financial 
Management, several members of which 
have received substantial promotions in 
the last eighteen months. 


—and Chicago 


Chicago: Erwin L. Peterson, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, has accepted the 
position of credit manager at the Chicago 
headquarters of the Standard Milling 


Company. He assumed his new duties 
March 1. 
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St. Paul Holds Annual 
Party and Celebrates 
Minnesota Centennial 


St. Paul: Members of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men held their annual 
party at the University Club on Feb. 15th, 
and filled the main dining room to full 
capacity. Valuable prizes were donated 
by member firms and each lady present 
not only received a gift but was crowned 
“Queen of the Minnesota Centennial.” 
Vulcan, the Fire King of the St. Paul 
Winter Sports Carnival, and his hench- 
men raided the party and “vulcanized” 
Secretary Reynolds, making him “Knight 
of the Party.” The party is an annual 
event and a sellout. Entertainment was 
provided by recent winners of junior tal- 
ent contests consisting of vocal, violin. 
magic, accordion and piano artists. 


Boston NIC Chapter 
To Hear D&B Men 


Boston: At the Boston Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit’s next meeting, March 
24th, Paul W. Russo, Service Manager 
and Harry W. Thistlewaite, Report Man- 
ager of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., will 
speak on “Taking the Guesswork out of 
Credits.” As an added attraction, the 
United Mutual Fire Ins. Co., will put on 
“Fire in Miniature.” A fine program and 
a large attendance is expected. 


Foreign Credit Men 
Meet at Chicago 


Chicago: Wilfred Sykes, president of the 
Inland Steel Co., addressed the foreign 
trade credit group of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at a luncheon meet- 
ing on February 16. He spoke on the re- 
building of German industry from a steel 
and credit viewpoint. At the request of 
the United States Army, Mr. Sykes spent 
several weeks in Germany last summer 
inspecting industrial plants, considering 
their rehabilitation and viewing German 
industry as a whole. 


Kansas City Holds 
“Bankers’ Night” 


Kansas City: February 24 was “Bankers’ 
Night” for the Kansas City Association 
of Credit Men. The speaker was J. Fran- 
cis McDermott, Senior Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of Omaha. 

Mr. McDermott has had a distinguished 
banking career and also served in many 
important capacities in the Finance De- 
partment, U. S. Army during the last 
war. 


Don Neiman Celebrates 
30 Years at Des Moines 


Des Moines: Don E. Neiman, Secretary- 
Manager, was the featured speaker at the 
February meeting of the Central Iowa 
Unit, NACM, on February 15. 

The meeting celebrated Mr. Neiman’s 
thirtieth year of service as Secretary- 
Manager. 


Foreign Trade 
Expert Speaks 
At Cleveland 





Cleveland: The Cleveland Foreign Trade 
Group enjoyed one of the finest meetings 
of the year on February third when they 
heard Mrs. Dorothy Kimmel Walther, 
Managing Director of Lempco. Interna- 
tional, speak on her recent European trip. 
Mrs. Walther visited eleven countries, 
studying economic conditions and poten- 
tial markets. She stresses the good will 
built up by the Marshall Plan, as well as 
the fact that it has done much in giving 
European industry a new start. Although 
rationing is still in effect, and many nec- 
essary items are scarce or too expensive 
for ordinary consumption, the spirits of 
the people are high and they are working 
hard and with high hopes. Mrs. Wal- 
ther’s talk had a sanguine air which was 
very welcome to those listeners who were 
interested in building up a foreign market, 
and whose hopes had been dampened by 
the dark picture painted in many of our 
local papers. Her one reservation seemed 
to be on the subject of Russia and our 
future relationship with that country. Ob- 
viously, any predictions made on European 
trade depend on that and there are too 
many conflicting opinions for anyone to 
hazard a guess on the outcome at this 
time, she said. Members of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men and the Cleve- 
land Credit Women’s Club who heard 
Mrs. Walther enjoyed her talk immensely. 


Everberg Is Featured 
Speaker at Hartford 


Hartford: Carl B. Everberg, Boston At- 
torney, specializing in the laws of trade, 
spoke before a joint meeting of the Con- 
necticut Associations of Credit Men at 
the Wethersfield Country Club, February 
16. His subject was “Creditor Participa- 
tion in Bankruptcies.” 
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News from the 


CREDIT WOMEN'S GROUPS 


Boston: The annual supper and penny 
sale of the Boston Credit Women’s Group 
was held Thursday evening, February 
17th, at the Homecraft Demonstration 
Shop, Boston. 

The numerous prizes donated by the 
members and their respective firms, as 
well as the enthusiasm of all who attended, 
were certainly appreciated and helped 
make the sale the success it was. 

Proceeds were for the Club Scholarship 
Fund which is available to members de- 
siring to take courses for furthering their 
knowledge of credit work. 


Cleveland: The Cleveland Credit Wo- 
men’s Club held their February dinner 
meeting on Tuesday, the 16th, at the Uni- 
versity Club. Eighty-five members and 
guests attended. Following the regular 
business session Dr. Kenneth Walker, 
well known scientist, writer and lecturer 
presented one of his most interesting sub- 
jects “Live Together or Live Not.” A 
most interesting question period followed. 


Duluth: Georgie Anderson, member of 
the Credit Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee from Minneapolis,. gave an excellent 
talk at the January dinner meeting of 
the Duluth Credit Women’s Group. She 
gave an excellent description of the 
growth of the Credit Women’s Groups. 
Twenty members were present. 


St. Paul: Members of the St. Paul Credit 
Women’s Club met Thursday, Feb. 17th 
at the YWCA. T. E. Reynolds, Secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Association conducted 
a credit forum on “Conduct a Credit De- 
partment—not a Collection Agency” in 
which all present participated. 


Lexington: The February meeting of the 
Lexington Credit Women’s Group was 
held at the Lafayette Hotel. Mrs. Cleo 
Dawson Smith, instructor in dramatics 
at the University of Kentucky gave a re- 
view of the current play “Streetcar named 
Desire.” 


New York: The Advertising Club of 
New York was again the setting of the 
monthly dinner meeting of the New York 
Credit Women’s Group on February 3. 
The meeting was devoted to a presenta- 
tion of various phases and problems of 
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financial management in connection with 
the credit women’s work. 


Detroit: The Detroit Credit Women’s 
Group will hear a talk on March 22 by 
Annette M. Snapper, Director of Con- 
sumer Service, Pabst Brewing Company. 
Miss Snapper has just concluded her 
sixth European tour since the war. She 
will give her impressions of life in Europe 
today. 


Houston: The February Dinner Meeting 
of the Wholesale Credit Women’s Club 
of Houston was held Tuesday Evening, 
February 8th, in the Texas State Hotel, 
with a large number of members attend- 
ing. 

The speaker for the evening was Mr. 
Oscar W. Harigel, Assistant Cashier, 
Houston National Bank, who spoke on 
Financial Statement Analysis. After his 
talk an open forum discussion was held 
with everyone participating. 

Scholarships for an Advanced Course 
in Credits and Collections being spon- 
sored by Houston Association of Credit 
Men, to be held at the downtown school 
of the University of Houston, were 
awarded. 


New Orleans: At the February meeting 
of the New Orleans Credit Women’s 
Group T. A. Shaw, Vice-President of 
the New Orleans Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation, and Don S. Hammer, President 
of the New Orleans Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit, spoke on the As- 
sociation’s educational program. Pres- 
ident and Mrs. J. J. Culver were guests. 
Mrs. Culver was voted an honorary mem- 
ber of the Group. 


Philadelphia: The Philadelphia Credit 
Women’s Group met March 8 to hear a 
talk by Mrs. William H. Biester, Jr., 
Treasurer of Delaware County, on “Our 
Responsibilities.” 


Portland: The three Credit Women’s 
Groups of the Pacific Northwest, Port- 
land, Tacoma and Seattle, met together 
at the Hotel Multnomah in Portland, 
February 26 and 27, for a Tri-City Con- 
ference. 


Chattanooga: Mrs. Mamie Gardenshire 
Tucker, President of the Wholesale 
Credit Women’s Group of the Chatta- 
nooga Credit Men’s Association, is seen 
with the speakers at the Group’s Feb- 
ruary meeting. The three, who spoke 
on “Know Your Association,” were 
past National Director Paul J. Viall, 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., current 
President of the Chattanooga Associa- 
tion (seated); G. Royal Neese, Secre- 
tary- Manager of the Association 
(standing left) and past National Vice- 
President C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery. 


Saturday evening, February 26, was 
given over to a cocktail party and ban- 
quet at which Mrs. Marion Stevens Eb- 
erley of New York spoke on “What women 
do with their money.” 

The business of the conference oc- 
cupied Sunday, February 27. The morn- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of plans 
for the proposed West Coast Conference 
to be held in Seattle, the raising of money, 
planning of program, topics to be dis- 
cussed and so forth. Following this 
discussion the credit women compared 
methods and results in their membership, 
educational and scholarship programs. 

The conference was a splendid op- 
portunity for the business women of the 
Pacific Northwest to become better known 
to each other. It was voted a very suc- 
cessful affair; even the weather was pro- 
pitious. The only discordant note was the 
lack of any publicity. 

The Portland newspapers are all on 
strike. 


Grand Rapids: Martin Johnston, of the 
Multigraph-Addressograph Agency, spoke 
on “Teamwork—Credit and Sales” at the 
March meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Credit Women’s Group. Officers for 
1949-50 will be elected at the April 
meeting. 
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National President 
Featured at Memphis 


Memphis: President Charles E. Fernald, 
Fernald & Co., addressed the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men February 17. 
The meeting was held in the Military 
Ballroom on the Hotel King Cotton. 
President Fernald spoke on “Raising the 
Standards of Credit.” 


Bankruptcy Discussed 
At St. Louis Meeting 


St. Louis: Harry S. Gleick, Attorney-at- 
Law, was the speaker at the February 
Forum Meeting of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. His subject was 
“Bankruptcy: what the credit executive 
should know about it.” 

Mr. Gleick was for many years chair- 
man of the St. Louis and Missouri Bar 
Associations Committee on Bankruptcy 
and is at present a member of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference. 


E.B. Moran Featured 
At Sales Executives’ 
Program at Toledo 


Toledo: E. B. Moran, Manager, Central 
Division, NACM, spoke on “The Credit 
Side of Selling” at the February meeting 
of the Toledo Association of Credit 
Men. The meeting was designated “Sales 
Executives’ Night,” and the sales staffs 
and top management of member com- 
panies were invited. 


Philip Morris House Organ 
Praises Credit Manager 


The CALL, house organ of Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. Ltd. Inc., recently ran a 
one-page article describing to the sales- 
men of the tobacco firm the duties of a 
credit manager and the good fortune 
which was theirs in having as credit 
manager William H. Kittelman. The 
article contained many fine tributes to 
Mr. Kittelman from top executives of the 
company. 


Credit Men Hold 
Joint Meeting 


Terre Haute: The Terre Haute Associa- 
tion of Credit Men joined with the Wa- 
bash Valley chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants February 15 
to hear a talk by Rex Maltbie, office man- 
ager of the U. O. Colson Co., Paris, Ill. 
Mr. Colson’s talk was on credit control 
through accounting. 


Hyde Speaks at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh: Randolph W. Hyde, Treas- 
urer, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., was 
the speaker at the February 22 Credo 
luncheon of the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. His subject was 
the “Management Balance Sheet.” 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Northwest Conference 


March 16-18 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 19 District Two, Spring planning meeting New York 
March 23-25 Southwest Conference San Francisco 
April 8-9 North Central Conference Duluth 
May 15-19 53rd Annual Credit Congress Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 13-15 Southeast Conference Memphis 
Tri-State Conference Albany, N. Y. 


October 14-15 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference 


Dayton, Ohio 


October 20-21 Tri-State Conference Sioux City, Iowa 
October 21-22 Mid-west Credit Women’s Conference St. Louis 
October 28-29 Tri-State Conference St. Louis 





Congress Program 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Director of Research, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce; “Credit danger 
signals seen by the accountant” by Dr. 
William A. Paton, Professor of Account- 
ing, School of Business, University of 
Michigan; and “How one business meets 
the current economic problems,” by an 
outstanding business executive. 

Wednesday afternoon’s session will 
feature an address by James F. Oates, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board, Peoples Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, on “The 
place of business managed utilities in the 
modern trend of industry.” At press 
time, the rest of the Wednesday after- 
noon program was not definitely settled. 

The 53rd Credit Congress will close 
Thursday morning, May 19, with the usual 
committee reports and the installation of 
new officers and directors. 


In the February issue of Credit 
and Financial Management we 
listed the names of seven members 
of the Triple Cities Association of 
Credit Men who received the Fel- 
low Award of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. 

Regrettably we omitted the name 
of Mrs. Edna Groner, Newell & 
Truesdell Co., who not only re- 
ceived the Award but received it 
with high Distinction. Belatedly 
we accord to Mrs. Groner the rec- 
ognition she deserves. 





Utica: The Credit Women’s Group of 
Utica met February 18 at the Hotel Utica. 
Allan S. Jackson, of the Utica Travel 
Bureau, exhibited colored slides of his 
travels through England, Wales, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany and Denmark. 


San Francisco: The Credit Women’s 
Group of the Credit Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Northern and Central California 
met at the Bellevue Hotel February 16. 
James T. Connors, attorney for the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco who spoke on 
“The Bankruptcy Act and the Functions 
of the Board of Trade.” 
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Western Zebras 
Stage Round-up 
In California 


by MARK O. HUTCHISON 
Western Division 


Bakersfield: The Pacific Coast Division 
of the Royal Order of Zebras held their 
“Western Roundup” at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, on the week end of January 2lst 
and 22nd.—Headed by their respective 
“Superzebs”. From Oakland, Art Scott. 
Los Angeles, Bill Gaster; and San Diego, 
Ed Wright, and the Western Divizeb, 
Mark Hutchison. Seventy-four riders of 
the striped borro gathered half way 
between their own corrals, and had more 
fun than a Zebra has stripes. The Los 
Angeles Herd had arranged for dinner 
at the Bakersfield Inn. A show was 
presented afterwards, with talent, of 
course, imported from Hollywood. Much 
Oats and some Zebra Milk was consumed 
during the festivities. 

On the second day a business session 
was held, and great plans were laid 
to make every effort to re-establish the 
Order on a National basis. Many of 
the group will ride their Zebras back to 
Atlantic City in May, and they will be 
heard from you can bet. 

Now, if you have read this article and 
are interested in reviving your own Herd, 
or if you would like to establish a Herd 
in your City, correspond promptly with 
the “Grand Exalted Superzeb”, Bud J. 
Weldon, c/o Dalaney, Johnston & Priest, 
Wichita, Kansas, or the Western Divizeb, 
Mark O. Hutchison, 301 Washington St., 
Oakland, California. A history of the 
organization, “Zebratution” and By Laws 
will be mailed to you upon request. 


“Iron Curtain” Subject 
At Chicago Feb. 9th 


Chicago: “Rift in the Iron Curtain” was 
the title of a talk by Captain Michael 
Fielding at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
on February 9. 

Captain Fielding has recently returned 
from a trip through Eastern Europe 
where he had the opportunity to observe 
the workings of the new regimes at first 
hand. 
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Industry Group Meetings on Congress Program 


(Continued from Page 31) 


production—these are just a few subjects 
that have been discussed in Group Meet- 
ings. When some subjects are announced 
for a Group discussion, I have wondered 
just how it will fit into the credit picture 
—but on such occasions, you would be 
pleasantly surprised at the close relation- 
ship it bears to your work after it has 
been thrown in the hopper and kicked 
around by you and your associates. Then 
you come to realize just how much you 
can profit by these Group Meetings. 

Who bears the expenses of these Indus- 
try Group Meetings? Naturally, you pay 
your share of the expenses, the same as 
you pay for any other information or 
service required to carry on the func- 
tions of your office. But it is well worth 
any reasonable amount the meetings may 
cost. One meeting can be sufficiently 
profitable to you to offset any expense 
incurred for as much as a whole year. 

The 53rd Annual Credit Congress of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
will be held May 15-19, 1949, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Tuesday, May 17, has been 
set aside for Industry Group Meetings. 

There will be approximately 30 meet- 
ings, representing as many industries. 
These meetings will be addressed by 
speakers qualified to discuss subjects 
pertinent to the Credit Executive of the 
industry. You also will be given the op- 
portunity to determine how someone 
would solve that problem which has been 
bothering you. Present it at the meeting 
and get ideas from your associates. Who 
knows, you may make an acquaintance 
with whom you would feel perfectly free 
to discuss some problem many months 
after the Credit Congress has disbanded. 

Industry Meeting programs are now 
well past the preliminary stage. Commit- 
tees are anxious to formulate programs of 
most interest to those in attendance. They 
invite suggestions. Pass your ideas and 
thoughts along to the Chairman or a Com- 
mittee member representing your industry 
—a list of which follows. Most important, 
plan to attend the Credit Congress and 
the Industry Meetings. 

You are all familiar with Aesop’s 
words—“United we stand. Divided we 
fall.” They are as true today as ever. 
We must be united to accomplish the 
most. And what better way can we do 
this in our profession than by attending 
our Industry Meeting at Atlantic City? 


COMMITTEES 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
Chairman— 

Robert T. Holman, Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vice Chairman— 

R. M. Pease, Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Press. 
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Committee— 

R. V. DeBarry, State Journal, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Arthur A. Wendering, Berkeley Ga- 
zette, Berkeley, California. 

Ralph B. Whitney, Newark Evening 
News, Newark, New Jersey. 
Treasurer— 

Robert B. Gratzer, Courier-Journal & 
Times, Louisville, Kentucky. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Chairman— 

Ken M. Thompson, Packard Electric 
Division, General Motors Corp., Warren, 
Ohio. 

Vice Chairman— 

George Thornton, Thornton Fuller 

Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Committee— 

W. T. Cosby, Standard Parts Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 

R. P. Ingrundson, Minneapolis Iron 
Store, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

R. H. Melone, Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

J. E. Recabaren, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Los Angeles, California. 

Katherine M. Sirc, Edgar A. Brown, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BANKERS 
Chairman— 

Ralph D. Withington, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Vice Chairman— 
J. Wilson Steinmetz, The Ninth Bank 
and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Treasurer— 

Harry C. Culshaw, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Secretary— 


A. J. Schneider, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Active Committee— 


Richard A. Delaney, Corn Exchange 
National and Trust Company—Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Penna. 

T. Allen Glenn, Jr.. The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Norristown, Norristown, 
Penna. 

Henry Knepper, First Camden National 
Bank and Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 

Earl K. Mueller, Central-Penn Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Chas. F. Nagel, Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna 

Melville M. Parker, The First National 
Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon, Penna. 

W. J. Davis, Federal Reserve Bank oi 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Raymond W. Duning, Robert Morris 
Associates, Philadelphia, Penna. 

William A. Hess, Brown Brothers Har- 
riman & Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Robert C. Levis, Equitable Trust Com. 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 

Glenn K. Morris, National Bank oj 
Germantown and Trust Company, Phila. 
delphia, Penna. 

Harold S. O’Brian, Tradesmens Na. 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Phila. 
delphia, Penna. 

William B. Walker, The First Nationa) 
Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Advisory Committee— 


Frederic A. Potts, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Penna. 

David E. Williams, Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company— 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna. 

James M. Large, Tradesmens National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Harry T. Sickler, Guarantee Bank and 
Trust Company, Atlantic City, N. J. 

David V. Austin, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Carlisle R. Davis, State-Planters Bank 
& Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 

Walter L. Rehfeld, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Fulton Kurtz, The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking and Trusts, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 

Harry C. Carr, The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Elwood F. Kirkman, The Boardwalk 
National Bank of Atlantic City, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Walter L. Driscoll, The First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 

David C. Barry, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thos. F. Regan, The National Bank oi 
Commerce in New Orleans, New Orleans, 
La. 

E. L. Blaine, Jr., Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


BREWERS, 
LIQUOR 


Chairman— 

M. A. Sheridan, Seagram Distillers 
Corporation, New York, New York. 
Vice Chairman— 

Sol Fuchs, Park & Tilford Import 
Corporation, New York, New York. 
Committee— 

Julia S. Edrington, Glenmore Distill- 
eries Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

W. W. Jenkins, Continental Distilling 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Jos G, Otte, Peter Hauptmann Tobacco 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


DISTILLERS & WHOLESALE 


BUILDING MATERIAL & CONSTRUCTION 
Chairman— 

F, W. Zander, U. S. Plywood Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York. 
Vice Chairman— 

Albert A. Beste, Koenig Coal & Supply 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Committee— 

J. V. Williams, Concrete Products 
Company of America, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. J 

Mark O. Hutchison, Cobbledick-Kibbe 
Glass Company, Oakland, California. 

Lester C. Scott, E. L. Bruce Compaty. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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CEMENT 
Chairman (Eastern Group)— 

C. H. Pettus, Keystone Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman (Central Group)— 

E. M. Johnson, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Chairman (Southern Group)— 

E. W. Strange, Lone Star Cement 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 

Chairman (Western Group)— 

R. W. Cox, Ash Grove Lime & Port- 
land Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary and Coordinating Chairman— 

Elliot Balestier, Jr., One Park Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
This will be a closed meeting. Discussions 
will cover a wide range of pertinent sub- 
jects dealing with current problems of 
vital interest to the credit executives of 
the Cement Industry. 


CHEMICAL AND DYE 
Chairman— 

Geo. J. Clayton, Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Vice Chairman— 

John H. Alexander, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, New York, New York. 
Committee— 

R. E. Crane, Neville Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

J. C. Hajduk, Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

A. H. Hanssen, Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Maryland. 


CONFECTIONERY MANUFACTURERS 
Chairman— 

Milton H. Brown, New England Con- 
fectionery Company, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vice Chairman— 

Mildred McCall, Walter H. Johnson 
Candy Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Committee— 

W. O. Berbrick, Walter Baker Choco- 
late Company, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

H. J. Christophersen, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, Chicago, Illinois. 

Loretta M. Fischer, George Ziegler 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

A. H. King, Lamont, Corliss & Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 


DRUGS, COSMETICS AND PHARMACEU- 
TICALS 


Chairman— 

Walter A. Lange, Yahr-Lange, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice Chairman— 

J. W. Roberts, Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Committee— 

F. A. Hatfield, Walding, Kinnan & 
Marvin Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

L. W. Mayes, The Behrens Drug Com- 
pany, Waco, Texas. 

C. Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

T. B. Templeman, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, San Francisco, California. 


ELECTRICAL AND RADIO MANUFAC- 


TURERS 
Chairman— 

Charles M. Abell, International Resist- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Vice Chairman— 

Ray A. Mattson, Belden Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Committee— 

John J. McKiernan, Jr., Struthers- 
Dunn, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

C. W. Pritchard, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Rochester, New York. 

C. R. Smith, P. R. Mallory & Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Roderic M. Wilder, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Syracuse, New York. 


ELECTRICAL AND RADIO WHOLESALERS 
Chairman— 

Charles W. Hoffman, Judson C. Burns, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Vice Chairman— 

Raymond P. Coyle, Hub Cycle & Radio, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 
Committee— 

B. B. Arnett, Eskew, Smith & Gannon, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

L. DeBaun, Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Company, New York, New York. 

Roy L. Henry, Gough Industries, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Arthur S. Brooks, General Electric 
Supply Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FINE PAPER 
Chairman— 

Louis E. Smith, Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Vice Chairmen— 

Blanche Crosby, Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

David H. Hotchkiss, The Petrequin 
Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Committee— 

Edw. G. Holmes, C. P. Lesh Paper 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Geo. C. Kugler, W. H. Smith Paper 
Company, Albany, New York. 

H. L. Raabe, The J. L. N. Smythe Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FLOOR COVERINGS AND FURNITURE 
Chairman— 

Carl A. Hoyer, John Bromley & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Vice Chairman— 

Arthur H. Schultz, Jr., Maryland Floor 
Covering Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Committee— 

E. C. Corwin, John Widdicomb Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

J. J. Hartnett, Brinn & Jensen, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

L. Lenore Lyon, H. J. Scheirich Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FOOD PRODUCTS AND ALLIED LINES 
MANUFACTURING 


Chairman— 


E. O. Regelmann, Bon Ami Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 
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Vice Chairmen— 

C. V. Cox, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 

Wm. R. Dunn, General Foods Corpo- 
ration, New York, New York. 

F. M. Hulbert, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. A. Monier, Jr., Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Company, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 

Norman Bauereis, Fels & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOOD PRODUCTS AND CONFECTIONERY 
WHOLESALERS 
Chairman— 
A. G. Wright, John Scowcroft & Sons, 
Ogden, Utah. 
Vice Chairmen— 
Wesley N. Jobe, Wm. Montgomery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
O. C. Levo, Hills Brothers Coffee Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California. 
C. L. Martin, Hoxie Fruit Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Committee— 
Harry C. Copeland, Miller-Parrott 
Baking Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
E. P. Crumpler, Barrow Penn. Com- 
pany, Inc., Roanoke, Virginia. 
C. D. Legg, Ben E. Keith Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOOTWEAR 
Chairman— 

George B. Jackson, A. G. Behn Shoe 
Company, Arlington, New Jersey. 
Vice Chairmen— 

Jacob M. Brandvein, M. J. Saks Shoe 
Corporation, New York, New York. 

H. C. Collingsworth, Gramling & Col- 
lingsworth, Atlanta, Georgia. 

D. E. Crowell, Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Henry G. Hartcorn, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 

Fred Martin, Endicott-Johnson Corpo- 
ration, Endicott, New York. 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
Chairman— 

C. R. Kierstead, J. Wiss & Sons Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. 
Vice Chairman— 

Mary C. King, Schlage Lock Company, 
San Francisco, California. 
Committee— 


Hugh J. Dunne, Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company, Townson, Maryland. 

T. Robert Lohman, Reading Hardware 
Company, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

E. J. Richardson, Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 

E. W. Setty, H. D. Hudson Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 


HARDWARE WHOLESALERS 
Chairman— 

O. H. Berryman, John Pritzlaff Hard- 
ware Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vice Chairman— 

L. S. Adams, Supplee-Biddle Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Committee— 

J. C. Conley, Wright & Wilhelmy Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska. 

J. G. Holland, Moore Handley Hard- 
ware Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 

E. W. Wheeler, Salt Lake Hardware 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


INSURANCE 
Chairman— 

Frank C. Knapp, Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, New York. 
National Insurance Advisory Council— 

A. L. Carr, National Surety Corpora- 
tion, New York, New York. 

Vice Chairmen and Technical Advisors 
of N.A.C.M. Insurance Committee— 

David Q. Cohen, Assn. of Casualty & 
Surety Execs., New York, New York. 

J. M. Eaton, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

T. Alfred Fleming, The Nat’l. Board 


of Fire Underwriters, New York, New 
York. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Chairman— 

J. H. Donovan, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Vice Chairmen— 


Stanley L. Bateman, Horace T. Potts 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

W. C. DeMaris, Heintz Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

M. L. Haible, Columbia Steel & Shaft- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

C. A. Johnson, American Steel & Wire 
Company, New York, New York. 

E. E. Long, Alan Wood Steel Com- 
pany, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Chairman— 

E. T. Larson, W. D. Allen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice Chairman— 

C. J. Laverty, Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Committee— 

Martin Barahl, Sterling Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 

I. W. Carson, Syntron Company, Hom- 
er City, Pennsylvania. 

C. H. Fischer, Carboloy Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Myron W. Findlay, Warner & Swasey 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. A. Pear, The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


J. I. Stang, Foote Brothers Gear & 
Machine Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


MEAT PACKING 
Chairman— 

Walter J. Phelan, John J. Felin & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Vice Chairman— 

R. A. Carrier, Agar Packing & Provi- 
sion Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 
Committee— 

L. C. Gilbert, Swift & Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


J. L. Ulrich, John Morrell & Company. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Roy E. Roddy, Armour & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


NON-FERROUS METALS, RAW MATERIALS 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Chairman— 

V. W. Heyden, Chase Brass & Copper 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Vice Chairmen— 


H. A. Leigh, Seymour Manufacturing 
Company, Seymour, Connecticut. 

L. K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

W. F. Otto, Revere Copper & Brass 
Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

H. C. Senior, Scoville Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER AND WALL 
PAPER 


Chairman— 

A. F. Pahle, Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 
Vice Chairmen— 

H. J. Lemoureaux, Walter N. Boysen 
Company, Oakland, California. 

A. H. MacNabo, Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dwight Sherburne, The A. Burdsal 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

H. J. Wachter, Jewel Paint & Varnish 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


PAPER PRODUCTS AND CONVERTERS 
Chairman— 

Scott Foster, Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Vice Chairmen— 

C. R. Bradley, Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

P. E. Schenck, Container Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Committee— 

E. W. Hillman, Hercules Box Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dorothy McClosky, Union Bag & Pa- 
per Company, New York, New York. 

Elmo Trimble, Wilson Paper Company, 
Los Angeles, California. 


PETROLEUM 
Chairman— 

W. W. Rogers, The Pure Oil Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice Chairmen— ; 

D. E. Burroughs, Shell Oil Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

A. E. Fletcher, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. W. Stout, Warren Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

J. A. Walker, Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco, California. 
Program Committee— 


D. E. Burroughs, Shell Oil Company, 


Inc., New York, New York. 

Robert P. Dean, Esso Standard Oil 
Company, New York, New York. 

R. W. Weiler, The Texas Company, 
New York, New York. 

C. T. Wolff, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
New York, New York. 


PLUMBING, HEATING, REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Chairman— 

Charles G. Klock, General Electr; 
Company, Air Conditioning Department. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Vice Chairmen— 


John G. dePass, The National Radiato: 
Company, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

E. H. Figush, Grabler Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Howard C. Hartman, L. J. Mueller 
Furnace Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

W. A. Polk, Rheem Manufacturing 
Company, New York, New York. 

D. F. Runyon, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Chairman— 

J. G. Waddick, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Vice Chairmen— 

E. H. Davies, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Otis Gerke, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

District Representatives— 

Richard Breed, Atlantic City Electric 
Company, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Forest U. Naylor, Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, San Francisco, California. 

Thomas J. Peterson, The Detroit Edi- 
son Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

E. C. Paxton, Dallas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Chairman of the Planning Committee— 

John M. C. Betts, The United Illumni- 


nating Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 


TEXTILE 
Chairman— 

A. C. Skapley, Joseph Berlinger Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 
Vice Chairmen— 

Frank E. Byrne, Cannon Mills, New 
York, New York. 

George L. Parker, American Bleached 
Goods Co., Inc., New York, New York. 

Robert D. Queair, F. W. Winne & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WEARING APPAREL 
Chairman— 

Louis Smirnow, Phillips Jones Corpo- 
ration, New York, New York. 
Vice Chairmen— 

Ed. Heine, H. A. Seinsheimer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Julia McCauley, Wm. Iselin & 
Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

J. H. Pritchett, Warren Sewell Cloth 
ing Company, Bremen, Georgia. 

Wm. A. Ware, Normandin Brothers 
Company, Los Angeles, California. 

H. Wilkinson, John B. Stetson Com 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Whatever your industry you will find 
that you can gain a lot by attending om 
or more of these many industry grou? 
meetings. So come; you certainly wil 
not be disappointed. 
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